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The Valiant Dust, etc. 


THE VALIANT DUST. 
So long it is since first the eddying 
world 
Spun for itself a being; 
then, 

Into the sterile 
hurled 
Have gone to dust so many goodly 

men. 


ah, since 


waste of darkness 


So often through the seasonal wax and 
wane 
From death to death by the strange 
gate of birth, 
Strong men have slain each other and 
been slain, 
And given their body’s pride to the 
gray earth. 


Under the plough there is not any clod 

Cumbering in late March the fruit- 
ful ground, 

But was the fleshly raiment of a god, 

Whom the earth clips within its nar- 
row bound. 


The thin honse-dust one lightly casts 
aside 
Somehow distils the strength of 
armored men 
And fragrance of all beauty that has 
died; 
This common dust that rides the 
wind again. 


And like the soul that there inhabited, 
No more beholds on heights far off 
the gleam 
Where on the dim innumerable dead 
Shines down the years the imperish- 
able dream. 
Ethel Talbot Scheffauer. 
The Academy. 


THB TEMPLE. 

With days of hard travail I raised a 
temple. 

It had no doors or windows, its walls 
were thickly built with massive 

, stones. 

I forgot all else, I shunned all the 
world, I gazed in rapt contempla- 
tion at the image I set upon the 
altar. 

The night there was everlasting, lit by 
the lamps of perfumed oil. 

The ceaseless smoke of incense wound 
my heart in its heavy coils. 


Sleepiess, I carved on the walls fantas- 
tie figures in mazy lines, bewil- 
dering—winged horses, flowers 
with human face, women with 
the curving limbs of a serpent. 

No passage was left anywhere through 
which could enter the song of 
birds, the murmur of leaves, or 
the hum of the busy village. 

The only sound that echoed in its dark 
dome was my own chanting of 
incantations. 

My mind became keen and still like a 
pointed flame, my senses swooned 
in ecstasy. 

I knew not how time passed till a 
thunderstone sad struck the tem- 
ple, and a pain stung me through 
my heart as it were a snake of 
fire. 

Suddenly a gap yawned in the stony 
walls, the daylight streamed in, 
and voices came from the world. 

The lamp became pale and ashamed. 

The carvings on the walls, like chained 
dreams, looked meaningless in 
the light, and vainly tried to find 
a hiding place. 

The closed walls opened in my temple. 

I looked at the image on the altar. 

I saw it smiling and alive with the 
living touch of God. 

The captive night spread its wings and 
vanished. 

Rabindranath Tagore. 


HEIGH HO! THE RAIN! 


The Lark that in heaven dim 
Can match a rainy hour 
With his own music’s shower, 
Can make me sing like him— 
Heigh ho! The rain! 


Sing—when a Nightingale 
Pours forth her own sweet soul 
To hear dread thunder roll 

into a tearful tale— 
Heigh ho! The rain! 


Sing—when a Sparrow’s seen 
Trying to lie at rest 
By pressing his warm breast 
To leaves so wet and green— 
Heigh ho! The rain! 
William Davies. 





Modern Thought and the Renaissance. 


MODERN THOUGHT AND THE RENAISSANCE. 


Among the signs which are most in- 
teresting and significant in the life of 
to-day are those which seem to 
prophesy, if not the collapse, at least 
the modification, of the habits 
of thought sanctioned by the Renais- 
sance. We are living amid the 
processes of a mental revolution. 
The Renaissance intellectualized man, 
and what followed was that the 
vehicles through which man ex- 
pressed himself had to become intel- 
lectualized also; had to become fit, 
that is to say, to represent a rational 
and scientific view of the universe. 
This metamorphosis of language and 
of art was duly effected, and everyone 
who had a hand in effecting it was 
perfectly convinced that he was doing 
work which would never need to be 
revised. But now the mind of man 
is again changing. The methods of 
intellectualism are in their turn prov- 
ing inadequate. Man is once more 
aware of a universe without this con- 
crete universe. There is awakening 
within him a faculty other than intel- 
lect, an emotional and spiritual fac- 
ulty which apprehends, not finite 
things completely, but infinite things 
incompletely. Spiritual suggestions 
are whispered to us by all we 
see. Not a pebble on the beach or a 
daisy in the field but palter with us 
to-day in a double sense. The texture 
of our intelligence is altered. It has 
lost its reliance on clear-cut rational- 
ism and is learning to rely instead on 
the glimmerings of spiritual intuition. 

And what follows, of course, now as 
before, is that all the means and vehi- 
cles through which man expresses 
himself have to be put through the 
same change which the mind of man 
itself has undergone. They have to 
be fitted to represent a spiritual and 
emotional view of the universe. The 


change is taking place all round us, 
and we shall, perhaps, best notice its 
nature and direction if we compare the 
point of view of the eighteenth cen- 
tury (ere yet the change began) with 
ours. We shall best effect this by one 
or two salient comparisons in the mat- 
ter of language and art. Language 
and art are the two chief modes of 
expression of life, and since both are 
inspired from the same source, any 
modifications which occur in one will 
be reflected in the other. We shall 
find, in fact, that much the same dif- 
ferences which separate modern 
painting from the painting of Sir 
Joshua and his school, separate the 
talk of to-day from the talk of John- 
son’s club. 

If the reader will glance at the de- 
velopment of the two modes of ex- 
pression he will see how closely they 
correspond. Painting, as we have un- 
derstood the art up to the last few 
years, was a creation of the Renais- 
sance. It was an art systematized by 
the mental conditions which then pre- 
vailed. Florence, the birthplace and 
home of Renaissance art, was the 
birthplace and home of the intellectual 
movement. It was in Florence that 
the rational impulse which impels man 
to examine into the causes of phenom- 
ena, to analyze the composition and 
contents of objects, their structure and 
laws of motion, first assumed the pro- 
portions of an ideal or rule of life. 
The intellectual precepts of observa- 
tion, definition, classification were en- 
forced in Florence with an extraordi- 
nary disinterestedness. In short, in 
the task of intellectualizing, as we 
just now called it, the human mind, 
which the Renaissance was destined 
to carry out, Florence led the way. 
And it was because she led the 
way in thought that she also led the 





way in art. For in the sphere of art 
precisely similar obligations were nec- 
essarily incurred. As life becomes 
rational, so too must art, which is an 
expression of life, become rational 
likewise. And if we would inquire 
what the rationalizing of art means, 
we have but to follow the process of 
the development of Renaissance art in 
Florence. That quality in which 
Renaissance art is progressive, from 
its dawn to its culmination, is its ca- 
pacity for correct representation. The 
Renaissance declares itself as a natur- 
alistice movement in art, and that char- 
acter it maintains. From Giotto to 
Michael Angelo each generation of 
artists extends and widens its control 
over its subject matter. In the first 
place, the forms and faces of men 
begin to acquire a certain vitality on 
the canvas, and the old strict Byzan- 
tine poses and expressions are in- 
vaded by some semblance of reality. 
Then the objects with which the 
thoughts of man are more immedi- 
ately concerned, such as garments, 
furniture. and chiefly architecture, be- 
gin to be similarly dealt with. Next 
natural objects, such as trees and 
flowers, but chiefiy of the cultivated 
kinds, are touched in the same way 
with the spirit of realism, while fi- 
nally those remote and savage aspects 
of nature, mountain-tops, precipices, 
and torrents, and wild ravines, as they 
are the last to attract conscious 
thought and interest, so they are the 
last also to submit themselves to the 
process of realistic representation. 

It will be seen that, in this develop- 
ment in the sphere of art, we have 2 
reflection of the intellectual develop- 
ment which is now taking place in 
men’s minds. What painting shows 
us in visible operation is that desire 
to define correctly and describe ac- 
curately which is characteristic of the 
awakened rational faculty. In _ short, 
the effort of Renaissance art in this 
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direction of realistic representation 
may be described as an intellectual 
effort, and the laws it from time to 
time formulates and lays down for its 
own guidance and instruction, the 
laws of perspective and foreshorten- 
ing, the sense of form to be attained 
by modelling and anatomy, the vigor- 
ous relief achieved by the use of 
chiaroscuro, are laws of a strictly sci- 
entific habit and invariably devoted to 
the service of reality. Florence’s po- 
sition in Renaissance art is therefore 
an obviously appropriate one. Her 
painters and sculptors worked hand in 
hand with her philosophers and men 
of letters. This was what made her 
art irresistible. It is sometimes won- 
dered why certain other schools ap- 
peared unable to propagate their ideals 
and perished prematurely. Why, more 
especially, did not the Flemish school, 
in which the inspiration of medizval- 
ism is so beautifully embodied, extend 
and develop its influence? Because, 
the answer evidently is. it was not fed 
on acceptable ideas, on the ideas 
which were supplanting the medizeval 
standard. The difference hetween 
Florence and Antwerp is that one was 
guided by ideas that were coming in, 
and the other by ideas that were go- 
ing ovt. Florentine principles of art 
made their way because they were 
supported by a philosophy of life 
which destined to receive En- 
ropean sanction. Florence it was 
which set the example of fashioning 
art into an expressive and fit instru- 
ment for an intellectualized civiliza- 
tion. 

We need not follow here the steps 
by which the Italian artistic system 
was extended to other countries. That 
it was everywhere received and held 
to be sovereign authority down to 
quite recent years the reader is aware. 
If it fails now or seems inclined to 
fail, it owes its failure to the same 
eause to which it owed its success, 


was 
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namely, to the need of adapting art 
forms to a new influx of ideas. The 
spiritual and emotional intuitions now 
prevalent have a difficulty in voicing 
themselves in the scientific phraseo!l- 
ogy of Renaissance art. They decline 
to recognize with that art the im- 
portance of the concrete. The first 
staggering blow at the authority of the 
intellectual system was dealt sixty 
years ago, when the Italian tradition 
was first called in question by the 
Pre-Raphaelites. That revolt but bears 
its natural fruit to-day in the theory 
which declares, not only that the 
artist owes nothing to authority in the 
matter of composition, but that the 
science of representation is equally at 
his disposal and that he may at pleas- 
ure dispense with the principles of 
foreshortening, perspective, and cor- 
rect drawing in the rendering of what 
he has to say. The principles which 
had built up Renaissance art in Italy 
were never, perhaps, in spite of the 
efforts of Reynolds, much appreciated 
in this country. Their tendency in 
British hands was to harden into a 
number of arbitrary conventions, be- 
hind which the original motives of 
proportion and selection were effectu- 
ally concealed. A system of zesthetics 
so travestied and misunderstood was 
powerless to resist the brisk attack of 
the Pre-Raphaelites. It fell, and with 
it fell the authority of the Renaissance 
tradition considered as a matter of 
resthetic instruction. There remained 
still, however, the scientific aspect of 
that tradition, its knowledge of how 
we see and how things should be rep- 
resented in accordance with the laws 
of sight. What the Pre-Raphaelites 
had done for the esthetic side of the 
tradition, the Post Impressionists and 
Futurists have announced their inten- 
tion of doing for the scientific side. 
Their success will signify the final 
disintegration and dissolution of the 
artistic vehicle of expression which 
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the age of intellect brought to ma- 
turity. 

These are tendencies and develop- 
ments which, as illustrated in art, are 
obvious and unmistakable. We can 
see quite plainly the precepts and ex- 
pedients of the old law going down 
under the attack of the Brotherhood. 
And in just the same way we can see 
the scientific rules of perspective and 
correct representation laid in the dust 
by the experimentalists of the present 
day. The whole process of the break 
up of the old intellectual tradition as 
it affects painting is being carried on 
before our very eyes. But the same 
process is operating in other directions 
also. The revolt against the exclu- 
sively intellectual development of the 
Renaissance belongs to the modern 
view of life. It is inherent in modern 
thought. It reveals itself in every 
means by which men express their 
ideas or emotions. I have pointed to 
the resemblance in this respect be- 
tween the arts of conversation and 
painting; both of which means of ex- 
pression, developed on similar lines, 
have passed through very similar 
changes. 

What is noticeable in the society 
of the eighteenth century is the im- 
mense respect of talkers for the lan- 
guage they talk in. It is quite clearly 
recognized that, apart from what is 
said, the way of saying it matters 
enormously. None of the talkers of 
the Johnson group ever think of be- 
ginning a sentence without foreseeing 
the end of it. They would not at 
hazard, in the modern manner, set off 
talking the moment an idea occurred 
to them, leaving the issue to chance. 
Their respect for their medium for- 
bade such a course. The choice of 
words, the cast and balance of the 
phrases, the emphasis of the climax 
are rapidly foreseen, and the com- 
pleted sentence has the solidity and 
firmness of outline which we associate 
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with the arts of form. Consider, not 
the wit only, but the form of John- 
son’s retort on poor Ogilvie and his 
“noble, wild prospects” of Scotland: 
“T believe, Sir, you have a great many. 
Norway, too, has noble, wild pros- 
pects; and Lapland is remarkable for 
prodigious noble, wild prospects. But, 
Sir, let me tell you, the noblest pros- 
pect which a Scotchman ever sees is 
the high road to England.” This, as 
the reader will see, is plastic language, 
or language endowed with the quality 
of form. It is not the high road to 
England only that counts, but the 
prospects of Norway and Lapland and 
the ominous roll of the “but, Sir, let 
me tell you.” The whole speech is or- 
ganic as a sculptured figure, the im- 
pressive gesture of which is endorsed 
and sustained by the entire pose of 
the body. 

There is no need, however, to quote 
from conversations which are familiar 
to everyone. It will be sufficient to 
draw attention to the easily recog- 
nizable character and quality of those 
conversations. When Pope wrote of 
Addison that he was “born to write, 
converse, and live with ease,” he was 
thinking of conversation as an accom- 
plishment which exacted the alleg- 
iance of cultured society to a recog- 
nized and more or less clearly defined 
standard of excellence. The art of 
conversation, like all art, was con- 
cerned less directly with the thought 
than with the form in which it was 
uttered. The Johnson Club all talk 
alike. Beauclerk, Burke, Reynolds, 
even Boswell himself, all aim at the 
same clearness, weight, and precision 
of utterance. It is not that they im- 
itate Johnson himself; the style is too 
universal throughout society and too 
diffused through the literature of the 
day for such an explanation to be ad- 
missible; rather it is that all are en- 
deavoring to enforce one and the 
same standard of excellence. It is ob- 
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vious that no style can exist in talk 
or art, or anything else, Save in so far 
as individuals agree to accept general 
principles. The submission of the in- 
dividual authorizes the principle, or 
law, on which style is built; the self- 
assertion of the individual undermines 
and disintegrates it. Reynolds was 
never tired of preaching this doctrine 
in the sphere of painting. Nothing 
pleases without a reason, he would 
urge: that is to say, all artistic pleas- 
ure is based on fixed laws inherent in 
the subject, and the business of the 
artist is, not to humor his own whims 
and caprices, but to divine those fixed 
laws which belong to the art he is cul- 
tivating. Reynolds’ teaching was in 
tune with the whole Renaissance tra- 
dition, and he rather perhaps ex- 
pressed what all felt to be the case 
than introduced any nove! theory or 
influence. At any rate, his views 
were acquiesced in and form the in- 
tellectual basis of the art of the day. 
Every eighteenth-century artist is well 
aware of a tradition which dictates to 
him the choice to a great extent and 
management of bis subject, which sug- 
gests to him suitable images of dig- 
nity and grace, and supplies him with 
ideas as to the right treatment of land- 
seape and foliage; and the conse- 
quence of this universal recognition is 
that similarity which draws together 
al! the members of Reynolds’ group 
within the definition of a single style. 
Reynolds’ group all paint alike, just as 
Johnson’s group all talk alike. Not 
that the painters copied Reynolds any 
more than the talkers copied Johnson, 
but because, as I just now said, both 
sides were enforcing a similar stand- 
ard of excellence. Will the reader 
compare the methods of utterance of 
the two groups? Will he consider the 
paintings of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Romney in relation to the talking 
of Johnson, Burke, and Topham Beau- 
clerk? If he will do so, he will, I 
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think, perceive not only that the 
painters paint alike and the talkers 
talk alike, but that the painters paint 
as the talkers talk. He will perceive 
that the two modes of utterance, the 
two styles, are of the same quality and 
character, and suit each other because 
arising out of the same mental bias. 
The predilection of both is for a 
firmly defined treatment of firmly de- 
fined themes. The strength of mod- 
eration is common to them. Both 
have an equal dislike for the extrava- 
gant, the whimsical, or the merely 
subtle. In accordance with these pro- 
Clivities the technique of both is rich 
and solid and never relaxes its calm 
discipline and sober methods to admit 
the intrusion of individual eccentrici- 
ties. . 

Apart from painters. there is such 
a thing in the eighteenth century as 
Painting, a mode of expression with 
its own laws and authority; and 
apart from talkers there is such a 
thing as Conversation, another mode 
of expression equally endowed with 
laws and an authority of its own. The 
weight of the Renaissance, the resolve 
of the Renaissance to turn art and 
language into instruments of the in- 
tellect, is behind both. Matthew Ar- 
nold, in a well-known essay, has 
pointed to the building up of an effi- 
cient prose style as the eighteenth- 
century contribution to literature. But 
eighteenth-century prose is_ distin- 
guished for the very quality which 
most distinguished Renaissance art. 
The art of Florence, as Professor Bode 
points out. is essentially a plastic art. 
Sculpture is its natura) tongue. It de 
lights, as intellect always does, in defi- 
nition. On this point all writers unite. 
It was “upon form, and form alone,” 
declares Mr. Berenson, “that the 
great Florentine masters concentrated 
their efforts.” Well, in dealing with 
the development of prose, Matthew 
Arnold selects three specimens for 
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quotation, which in this present con- 
nection are worth repeating. The first 
belongs to Blizabeth’s reign: “Though 
truth in her very nakedness sits in so 
deep a pit, that from Gades to Aurora 
and Ganges few eyes can sound her, I 
hope yet those few here will so dis- 
cover and confirm that, the date being 
out of her darkness in this morning 
of our poet, he shall now gird his tem- 
ples with the sun,” which he pro- 
nounces intolerable. The second is 
from -Milton: “And long it was not 
after, when I was confirmed in this 
opinion, that he, who would not be 
frustrat of his hope to write well here- 
after in laudable things, ought him- 
self to be a true poet,” which he also 
condemns as obsolete and _  incon- 
venient, though not without grandeur. 
But the third, from Dryden: “What 
Virgil wrote in the vigor of his age, 
in plenty and at ease, I have under- 
taken to translate in my declining 
years; struggling with wants, op- 
pressed with sickness, curbed in my 
genius, liable to be misconstrued in 
all I write,” he declares to be “the 
true English prose,” the kind of prose 
“we would all gladly use if we only 
knew how.” The difference consists 
in the development of the sense of 
form. The first passage is entirely, 
the second partially, formless. Dry- 
den’s prose, finally, is a prose of clear 
articulation and definite statement, a 
prose perfectly fitted to be the instru- 
ment of an intellectualized civiliza- 
tion. In a word, it is Renaissance 
prose. 

But even more so, perhaps, was 
Pope’s poetry. His couplets give the 
same pleasure which the handling of 
marbles gives. In Moorish bazaars 
the merchants sit by the hour passing 
polished beads through their fingers 
along a string. Reading Pope is a 
somewhat similar exercise. The satis- 
faction we derive from such a couplet 
as: 
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Like Cato give his little Senate laws, 
And sit attentive to his own applause 
is due half to its clear-cut exactitude. 
Pope at his deadliest is so perfect an 
artist, so intent on the form of his 
matter, that. he himself seems ignorant 
of the venom he imparts. It is with 
such an unconscious air that the 
peasant hands to Cleopatra the basket 
with the asp curled under the leaves. 
The epigrammatic precision vf Pope’s 
verses has no existence in any modern 
language prior to the Renaissance. 
With him comes in the close-textured, 
polished phrase, hard and rounded as 
a pebble from the brook, which for a 
century was to be accepted as the 
acme of literary expressiveness. That 
such a style, a style so manifestly in- 
adequate as an emotional medium, 
should have held its own so long, even 
in the domain of poetry, in which emo- 
tion counts for so much, can only be 
explained by remembering that the 
main purpose of eighteenth-century 
literature in England was to adapt 
our language to the Renaissance 
point of view. The Renaissance hav- 
ing introduced an intellectual esti- 
mate of life, it became forthwith the 
object of every vehicle of expression, 
literary or artistic, to turn itself into 
2 ready instrument for intellectual 
definition. Italy took art in hand: 
France took literature. By means of 
the stvdy of perspective and fore- 
shortening and assiduous practice in 
the science of accurate representation, 
art was turned in due time into such 
an instrument as was required. Simi- 
larly by simplifying its construction. 
pruning away its redundancies and 
obscurities and relating it as directly 
as possible to the subject under dis- 
cussion, language was trained to the 
same uses. Both language and art be- 
came, under the treatment applied, 
means of utterance perfectly suited to 
definite statements, and capable of 
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with matters of fact. With much de- 
liberation England followed France. 
The necessary alterations and adapta- 
tions were carried out in this country 
in a manner which showed our re- 
moteness from the sources of con- 
temporary thought. They were the 
work of somewhat inferior minds and 
they resulted in a somewhat inferior 
product. What Congreve was to 
Moliére, or Swift to Pascal, or Atter- 
bury to Fénélon, or Mrs. Thrale to 
Madame de Sevigné, English prose 
came to be to French. We could boast, 
however, of one craftsman in whose 
work there was nothing provincial. 
The pride of the eighteenth century in 
Pope becomes intelligible when we 
recollect that, in the European task of 
intellectualizing language, he was our 
one mar of letters who attained the 
classic levei. 

Fitted. then, into its context in lit- 
erary history, the conversation of the 
Johnsonian group may be realized as 
a not unimportant factor in one of the 
chief developments of the English lan- 
guage. In the process of adapting 
English speech to intellectual require- 
ments, two men stand conspicuously 
above their contemporuries. As an 
inventor of concise phrases Pope is 
alone. It was Johnson’s task to apply 
his teaching to life, to loosen men’s 
tongues, and to show them the power 
and effect of intellectual definition as 
a quality in daily speech. If Pope, 
more than any man, _ introduced 
the language of the Renaissance 
into our literature, Johnson more 
than any man, introduced it to 
our firesides and supper-tables. In his 
own line his reputation equalled 
Pope’s. But his fame as a talker, the 
avidity with which men thronged to 
listen to him, and the eagerness with 
which his phrases were handed about 
and written down in journals are 
searcely to be explained by what at 
present appears excellent in his con 
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versation, considerable as that may 
be. To account for so great a fame 
we must remember not only that the 
talk was excellent, but that it was 
new. It was a revelation of the ca- 
pacity of language. Here was the 
vehicle needed to give expression to 
the thoughts of the age. Men thronged 
round Johnson to learn the new lan- 
guage with something of the same en- 
thusiasm with which the Italians of 
the fifteenth century crowded round 
the first professor of Greek imported 
from the Bosphorous. 

We have glanced at the rise of the 
Renaissance conversation, let us turn 
to its close. Jane Austen was the last 
of the English novelists who made 
their characters talk with deliberate 
literary artifice. She is, too, the best 
answer te those who, because this 
process involves care and thought, 
conclude that it must result in pomp- 
ousness and stiffness of diction. The 
danger that existed, the inducement 
to little fishes to talk like whales, was 
known to none better than to her. We 
have all rejoiced over Mr. Collins and 
his “if I were so fcertunate as to be 
able to sing, I should have great pleas- 
ure, I am sure, in obliging the com- 
pany with an air, for I consider music 
aS a very innocent diversion, and per- 
fectly compatible with the profession 
of a clergyman”; or over Mary’s “the 
idea of the olive branch perhaps is not 
wholly new, yet I think it is well ex- 
pressed.” These are types which be- 
longed to the conversational system 
in vogve. They were its failures, yet 
testify obliquely as it were to its 
ideals. They exist no longer in the 
life of to-day, for the method they 
parodied has passed away. We are 
none the poorer for their loss. But we 
have lost not only what there was of 
absurd in such a method, but also 
what made it expressive and telling. 
None knew better than Jane Austen 
the value it had in rendering the finer 
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and more delicate shades of meaning, 
and it is no mere accident that she 
who excelled in the drawing of subile 
gradations of character should have 
been so evidently and devotedly at- 
tached to the literary tradition which 
was on the eve of departure. Among 
people whose judgment counts, Eliza- 
beth Bennet is probably the favorite 
heroine in English history. No more 
delicate wit than hers has ever enliv- 
ened the pages of a novel, yet this 
bright and airy railtlery is compatible 
with, or rather dependent upon, a 
most studious regard for the niceties 
of expression. For Elizabeth herself 
is a votary of the literary schcol. Her 
remarks, especially the most telling 
ones, are all framed on the Johnsonian 
model. I wish 1 had space to give her 
duel with Lady Catherine. It is a 
most instructive episode in the tech- 
nique of conversation. The older lady, 
furiously angry, is impotent in her 
anger for lack of words; while the 
younger, also angry, but steadied by 
the knowledge of her own resources, 
trains her guns swiftly yet carefully 
and hulls her big enemy with every 
shot. However, a slighter instance 
may suffice. “Your cousin will give 
you a very pretty notion of me,” she 
says to Colonel Fitzwilliain, whom she 
meets in Derbyshire, “and teach you 
not to believe a word I say. I am par- 
ticularly unlucky in meeting with a 
person so well able to expose my real 
character in a part of the world where 
I had hoped to pass myself off witn 
some degree of credit.” That is 
Johnsonian prose, pure prose of the 
Renaissance. The literary phrasing is 
deliberate, but it adds point and is 
necessary to the humor of her remark. 
In the same manner is her answer to 
her sister’s inquiry when she first be- 
gan to fall in love with Darcy: “It has 
been coming on so gradually that I 
hardly know when it began; but I be- 
lieve I must date it from my first see- 
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ing these beautiful grounds at Pem- 
berly.” This is what we have lost. 
‘How would the same idea be ex- 
pressed in modern phraseology? “Oh, 
I don’t know; as a matter of fact, I 
believe I was gone on his place first. 
You couldn’t help liking a man with a 
place like that; it’s simply too rip- 
ping for words.” These are the kind 
of sentences that make up modern 
talk, and a humor like Elizabeth’s 
simply cannot be held in them. It 
leaks through their clumsy joints. The 
structural form of conversativn is, I 
have often thought, comparable to the 
masonry of architecture which sets off 
the sculptor’s designs. The Arabs, 
who are creatures of impulse and 
great believers in flourishes of all 
sorts, whether wrought with the 
tongue or chisel, commonly delight in 
encumbering their surfaces with a 
great deal of complicated ornament, 
which, however. is usually as inef- 
fective as modern slang, being worked 
for the most part in bad stucco and 
sustained by masonry so insecure and 
rickety that it communicates some- 
thing of its own feebleness io the 
ornament it supports. The Greeks, on 
the other hand, who were perfectly in- 
tellectual in all their ideas, relieved 
their enrichment against walls of 
masonry jointed with so much care 
that the least decorative touches 
shone out distinctly against the smooth 
background. In the same way with 
language, the more delicate the 
strokes of irony and wit, the greater 
the need for a firm and polished 
groundwork to set them off. We 
praise Eiizabeth’s wit and we praise 
Greek mouldings, but how compara- 
tively seldom does it occur to us that 
their effect is really due to the well- 
knit, polished phrases and well-knit, 
polished masonry which supports and 
exhibits their delicacy! 

To what extent we have discarded 
the tradition of form in conversation 
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the modern novel can best tell us. 
There we have the talk of to-day as 
it is. a talk not cultivated, not recog- 


‘nized as an art at all, not considered 


as a source of intellectual pleasure. 
Shall we ask Mr. Galsworthy what 
its capacity as a vehicle of expression 
amounts to? We could not ask a bet- 
ter person, for besides oeing 1 close 
Observer of human nature, Mr. Gals- 
worthy is himself a man of so much 
intellectual distinction that he will 
scarcely be likely to err on the side 
of undue triviality. Let us take up 
The Country Hause and read over the 
first page of conversation which oc- 
curs:— 

Lady Malden had remarked to Mrs. 
Winslow in the drawing-room before 
dinner: 

“What is it about that Mrs. Bellow? 
J never liked her. A woman situated 
as she is ought to be more careful; I 
don’t understand her being asked here 
at all, with her husband still at The 
Firs, only just over the way. Besides, 
she’s very hard up. She doesn’t even 
attempt to disguise it. I call her al- 
most an adventuress.” 

Mrs. Winslow had answered: 

“But she’s some sort of cousin to 
Mrs. Pendyce. The Pendyces are related 
to everybody! It’s so boring. One 
never knows——” 

Lady Malden replied: 

“Did you know her when she was 
living down here? I dislike these 
hard-riding women. She and her hus- 
band were perfectly reckless. One 
heard of nothing else but what she had 
jumped and how she had jumped it; 
and she bets and goes racing. If 
George Pendyce is not in love with 
her, i’m very much mistaken. He's 
been seeing far too much of her in 
town. She’s one of those women that 
men are always hanging about.” 
Consider the technique of that; the 
slovenly diction, the short, barking 
phrases, the unfixed and wandering 
attention. Our impression on turning 
frum Miss Austen’s heroines to these 
women is that we haye come among 
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an illiterate and uneducated set of peo- 
ple. But that is not so. Lady Malden 
and Mrs. Winslow are _ cultured 
women, and in the matter of talk are 
fair specimens of their class. The 
impression of coarseness we receive 
from their manner of speech is not 
due to personal characteristics, but be- 
longs to the conversational methods of 
their generation. It is an inevitable 
consequence of ignoring the fact that 
the art of expression is worth culti- 
vating. 

Or, if exception be taken to the sam- 
ple quoted on the plea that Blizabeth 
is a person of uncommon and singular 
intelligence, let us ask the reader to 
compare people like Darcy and Bingly 
in Pride and Prejudice with Mr. 
Paramor and Gregory Vigil in The 
Country House. A character like Darcy 
suffers a good deal from what was 
Miss Austen’s chief weakness, her 
lack of ideas. He does not think as 
successfully as a person of his calibre 
ought to think. Mr. Paramor and 
Gregory, on the other hand, reaping 
the advantage of their author’s brains, 
are both really clever and original 
men. The advantage in this case, 
therefore, is all on the side of the 
moderns. Nevertheless, I think no 
discerning reader will deny that 
Darcy, from the manner in which he 
expresses himself, strikes one as a 
more considerable personality, and 
even a man of greater ability, than 
either of the others; a difference which 
is due to the fact that, while he can 
express his meaning in precise and 
significant language, they can only 
make vague and partially ineffectual 
grabs at theirs. Gregory, in particu- 
lar, clutching at his collar, and rump- 
_ ling his hair, embarking on a sen- 
tence, hesitating, trying again. floun- 
dering and giving it up, is an admira- 
ble example of that commonest of fig- 
ures in modern life, a clever man who 
has never learned to talk. 
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Neither in language nor art, neither 
in speech of the tongue nor the speech 
of the hands, have we yet attained to 
anything constructive, anything posi- 
tive in the way of the spiritual utter- 
ance we are supposed to be in search 
of. We are living to-day amid the 
débris of our language and our art as 
the Kenaissance fashioned them. Our 
progress has been, so far, destructive 
only, and naturally it has been more 
thoroughly destructive in art than in 
language because of certain safeguards 
which apply to the latter but not to 
the former. Language is utilitarian 
before it is artistic. Even if we lose 
the habit of vigorous, delicate speech, 
we must sbop and order our dinners 
somehow. While society holds, the 
necessities of life will forbid us gib- 
bering at each other like monkeys. 
The talk of Lady Malden and Mrs. 
Winslow is about as near probably as 
we shall get to that. But the artist 
is not thus handicapped. He is un- 
der no restraints. He can gibber as 
much as he likes. The whole scien- 
tific structure of art down to its very 
roots is open to his attack. He can 
make hay of it all, and how he is 
availing himself of his opportunities 
those best know wuo have visited 
some of the recent exhibitions of mod- 
ern pictures in London. The progres- 
Sive decay of the Renaissance tradi- 
tion has been well indicated of late. 
Post Impressionism showed the tradi- 
tion in a state of collapse. Futurism 
shows it in a state of decomposition. 
If Signor Boccioni is further gone in 
this direction than Lady Malden, it is 
because Lady Malden is bound to be in 
some sort of way intelligible, whereas 
Signor Boccioni need not be. There is, 
in short, nothing quite like Futurism 
in conversation, and, except perhaps 
for the poem beginning: “’Twas 
brillig and the slithy toves,” nothing 
like it in literature. 

The spectacle of organic forms un- 
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dergoing the processes of dissolution is 
apt to be disgusting, and it is no won- 
der, therefore, that the sight of Fu- 
turist canvases should have affected 
many people unpleasantly. That these 
disjecta membra should be all the 
leayings of so much symmetry and 
beauty! A few bits of landscape, a 
fragment of a train, a foot, a detached 
hand, a wandering eye, such are the 
gruesome vestiges into which the form 
and composition of the great age are 
dissolved. There are, indeed, critics 
to whom the very thoroughness of this 
dissolution is a sign of promise. The 
old vehicle, they argue, had to go. 
Its inadequacy was established. They 
have not very much sympathy to 
spare for it. ‘Their curiosity and in- 
terest are mainly directed to future 
developments. A new artistic code, 
they tell us, must be invented to utter 
modern life, and to each experimental- 
ist they turn questioning eyes which 
seem to ask: “Are you the inventor 
we are expecting. or must we wait for 
another?” They favor not adaptation, 
but revolution. But in art there are 
revolutions of two kinds. There are 
rea! revolutions, profound, harmoni- 
ous, and coherent as the flow of the 
tide, which arise out of national con- 
viction and utter the thoughts of man, 
and which are the most significant in 
all the crises of art’s history. And 
there are the sham revolutions, born 
in the studio in the slack times of art, 
and restricted in their sphere of ac- 
tion to the walls of a gallery and the 
art columns of half a dozen journals, 
and these are events of an entirely 
trivial and unimportant § character. 
Art only matters, only means any- 
thing. when life is using it as a 
means of utterance. I sometimes 
think that modernist critics, if they 
dwelt more on this connection between 
life and art, would be less precipitate 
in endorsing these studio-revolutions 
than they often are. 
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The entire trend and development of 
thought in the West, I would remind 
the reader in conclusion, possesses one 
characteristic which is common to al) 
its phases, and that is a humble ac- 
ceptance, of Nature as a base and 
foundation to work on. Primitive 
man finds in Nature food for his body. 
Rational man finds in Nature food for 
his intellect. Spiritual man finds in 
Nature food for his soul. Hence the 
enormous advantage which Western 
poets and painters and thinkers all 
possess, that in dealing with materi- 
alism they are dealing with something 
of intellectual and spiritual signifi- 
cance. This is not so in the Bast, 
where the reality and very existence 
of matter are denied, not without 
formidable consequences to Eastern 
science and literature and art. But it 
is so in the West. Our acceptance of 
Nature has borne this fruit. Nature 
says to our farmers, “Till my soil and 
I will bring forth crops for you.” She 
says to the man of science, “Study my 
laws and I will gratify your desire 
for knowledge.” She says to the poet. 
“Watch with me and wait upon me 
and I will impart to you secrets be- 
yond mortality.” But in each case the 
fundamental condition of accepting 
Nature is the same. It is even more 
stringent as the knowledge sought for 
is higher. The farmer, for the sake 
of his corporal needs, studies Nature 
with considerable, if limited, atten- 
tion. The man of science, for the sake 
of his intellectual needs, studies Na- 
ture more exactly and carefully than 
the farmer. But the poet, for the 
sake of his spiritual needs. studies 
Nature more devotedly than either. 
There is no inclination as the scale 
ascends, to turn from Nature or 
slacken in the contemplation of her. — 
On the contrary, the inclination is all 
the other way. It was the most spir- 
itually mfnded of all our poets who 


wrete: 
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To me the meanest flower that blows 
can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep 
for tears. 

This, it seems to me, is the justifi- 
cation of the Renaissance. The knowl 
edge which the Renaissance imparted 
to art was all derived from a patient 
and devout study of Nature, and it is 
because it is so derived that it brings 
art into line with the main Western 
theory which declares that che in- 
finite is to be interpreted by the 
finite. Grant the theory and it will 
follow that an art which teaches us 
how to deal faithfully with the finite 
will by and by be justified for the 
sake of the infinite. This is that 
thought beyond their thought which 
was given to the great men vf the 
Renaissance. All their knowledge and 
science, drawn from physical things, 


will be needed to express spiritual. 


things. Yield up that science to in- 
vent a new spiritual utterance! Why, 
it is in that science that our one hope 


of attaining spiritual utterances lies. 
The English Review. 
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Every reformation or development in 
thought calls upon man to discard 
something, but to carry on something; 
and, although impatient people in the 
time of crisis are ready to discard the 
ideas of the past en bloc, for in that 
they think they exhibit their sus- 
ceptibility to the ideas of the future, 
yet really the proof of intelligence is 
to be able to distinguish between what 
should be let go and what preserved. 
Let us discard by all means the no- 
tion, which the methods of the 
Renaissance have tended to propagate, 
that successful imitation is an end in 
itself, but let us beware how we sac- 
rifice the slowly thought out science 
which made such imitation possible, 
and which has been the main contri- 
bution of Western intellect to the 
cause of art. Our way is the West- 
ern way—with Nature, not against 
her. We have need of all that is best 
in the Renaissance, and the keener in- 
sight and steadier thought will devote 
themselves at this juncture not to 
destroying, but to preserving. 
L. March Phillipps. 
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Mr. Lloyd George is an artist in 
failure. He has touched nothing that 
he has not bungled. His famous land- 
taxes are still a heavy burden to the 
country, and it is not likely that the 
burden will ever be lessened. If they 
were devised merely as an instrument 
of revenge, then he might boast of 
their success; as “refreshing fruit” 
they are a bitter disappointment, even 
to the devout: if it costs a sovereign 
to gather three-and-sixpennyworth of 
apples, it is wiser to let them rot upon 
the tree. The Insurance Act has fared 
no better than the People’s Budget. 
The first-class hotels, which were so 
useful once in collecting votes, are 
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built, like a dreamer’s castle, in the 
air. The working classes find them- 
selves numbered like convicts, and 
bound in the heavy shackles of bureau- 
cracy. And they are never a penny 
better for the gross indignity. The 
spirit of failure, moreover, pursues 
Mr. Lloyd George in small things as 
in great. The blue-eyed shepherd, of 
whom as oratorical capital he hoped 
so much, was presently discovered to 
be a fraud, and even in the manage- 
ment of his gambles upon the Stock 
Exchange, Mr. George, the guardian 
of our national finances, has displayed 
a pitiful lack of skill. It is, then, in 
perfect consonance with the practice 
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of modern politics that Mr. George, 
having scaled the topmost heights of 
failure, should be asked by a unani- 
mous Cabinet to wreak his vengeance 
upon the land. 

Something must be done to rally 
the stalwarts. There are hundreds of 
wire-pullers hungering and thirsting 
after plunder. Besides, though they 
do not confess it openly, our Ministers 
are sorely perplexed and divided about 
Ireland. They can neither close their 
eyes to the gravity of the situation in 
Ulster, nor can they easily bear the 
weight of Mr. Redmond, who sits 
astride their backs. Obviously there 
must be a diversion or two. Mean- 
while Mr. Winston Churchill throws 
the honor of England into the pot, and 
makes a proposal which he knows will 
not be considered. But what. does it 
matter that he bleats in piteous remon- 
strance to the European Powers not to 
build any more ships, so long as by 
doing so he attaches to the coalition 
a rabble of voters who clamor for 
peace at any price? And as for Mr. 
George, he must justify his forgive- 
ness by “a land campaign,”—an omi- 
nous expression, which plainly means 
that if in the rough and tumble the 
land gets the worst of it, so much the 
better for the Radical Party. 

The speeches which Mr. George de- 
livered at Bedford and at Swindon 
differed not from other exhibitions of 
the same spleen. Not merely are Mr. 
George’s statements demonstrably in- 
accurate, he creates about him wher- 
ever he goes an atmosphere of suspi- 
cion and ill-will. He would persuade 
the voters that the decline in agricul- 
ture is entirely due to the incompe- 
tence or the villainy of the landlord. 
He might know perfectly well, if he 
would, that the landlords of England 
have for many years worked in whole- 
hearted sympathy with their tenants. 
They have remitted rent in bad sea- 
sons; they have repaired their tenants’ 





buildings, and helped them to stock 
their farms. Unlike the alkali- 
merchants and cocoa-manufacturers, 
whose devotion to Liberal principles 
is notorious, they have been content 
with a meagre two per cent on their 
invested capital. But these virtues 
are nothing to Mr. George. He hints 
darkly at unearned increments, as 
though the Stock Exchange, where 
you buy to-day that you may sell at 
a profit the day after to-morrow, were 
the only legitimate avenue of invest- 
ment. He gives no credit for the far 
higher morality which exists on the 
land. He insinuates that landlords 
turn men out of their farms because 
they ‘“‘vote Liberal.” Men are not per- 
fect, not even landlords, and politics 
may perchance here and there have 
influenced the policy of a landowner. 
But one side has not a monopoly of 


.good or evil. There are Radical as 


well as Tory landlords, and would Lord 
Beauchamp, Mr. George’s chairman, 
himself an owner of broad acres, put 
his hand on his heart and declare that 
he had never heard of a_ tenant 
turned out or laborer dismissed be- 
cause his politics did not agree with 
the politics of his Radical landlord. 
Another prejudice subtly created by 
Mr. George is the prejudice of sport. 
Landlordism can, says he, create a 
wilderness. So can a manufacturer if 
he choose to shut his works and pocket 
his loss. But a landlord does not 
create a wilderness unless he can help 
it, for the same reason which per- 
suades the manufacturer to keep his 
works open: he hopes, like other men, 
for an honest return for his money. 
But Mr. George, having endowed land- 
lords with more than their share of 
original sin, wishes his audience to 
believe that they are fools also, who 
maintain wildernesses for the mere fun 
of the thing. “If any one doubts it,” 
says Mr. George, “he has simply to 
take his next holiday in the Highlands 
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of Scotland, where he will find mil- 
lions of acres which formerly main- 
tained the sturdiest, most gallant men 
under the sun—a desert. Whilst their 
sons were maintaining the glory of 
Britons on Continental fields, their 
parents were having their cottages 
burnt down and being driven away 
homeless. Go to the North of Scot- 
land, and you will find still the re- 
mains of the old crofts, but the croft- 
ers are not there. The land is trodden 
by deer.” If Mr. George had followed 
his own advice and spent a holiday 
in the Highlands of Scotland, even he 
might be restrained from talking such 
nonsense as this. The Highlanders 
are a brave race. But it was not by 
tilling the soil that they earned a liv- 
ing. Raiding was more to their mind 
than agriculture, and they did not 
try to grow corn upon rocks. Has Mr. 
George never heard of an attempt once 
made by the Duke of Sutherland to 
bring his wilderness into cultivation? 
It failed, as such attempts will al- 
ways fail. And if there are deer in 
the Highlands, it is not because the 
deer have driven out men and women, 
but because they can live where man- 
kind cannot. Nor is it in vain that 
the deer are permitted to live upon the 
hillside. An industry has grown up 
about the sport of the Highlands 
which keeps many a family in comfort. 
However, Mr. George has created his 
prejudice, and the truth about the 
Highlands matters not a jot. Then 
with an equal hand he falls upon Eng- 
land, declaring that there is no coun- 
try in Europe where so much cultiva- 
ble land is given up to game. Again 
we have a series of gross exaggera- 
tions. Where in England is land 
given up entirely to game? There is 
only one sport which is the avowed 
enemy of agriculture, which can thrive 
only by the suppression of all industry, 
and that is golf. But Mr. George says 
no word of the thousands of acres of 


useful land converted to golf-links. He 
will not touch with the tip of his fin- 
ger the sport which affords recreation 
to his own jaded brain. He prefers 
to paint in glowing colors the havoc 
wrought upon a field of mangolds by 
hungry pheasants. These monstrous 
beasts, we are told, dared to peck the 
mangolds of an honest farmer. It is 
scarcely credible. Yet, criminal 
though the outrage seem, even Mr. 
George must perceive that you cannot 
build up a national policy upon the 
damage done to one field of mangolds. 

When Mr. George deserts for a mo- 
ment his favorite task of weaving a 
web of suspicion about an unpopular 
class, what has he to say of the land? 
Agriculture, says he, is a great indus- 
try, “vital even to defence,” and we 
employ upon the land of England no 
more than a million and a half. The 
change has come rapidly. Fifty years 
ago, says he, there were 2,132,000 la- 
borers working in the fields. Well, if 
this be true, and we accept none of 
his figures without suspicion, what is 
the cause of the decline? Nothing 
more nor less than Free Trade. When 
in 1846 Sir Robert Peel abolished the 
Corn Laws, he put a knife to the 
throat of agriculture. He impoverished 
an industry which had _ brought 
strength and wealth to England, at 
the instance of Mr. Cobden and his 
league, who, at any rate, possessed the 
virtue of candor. Their motive was 
not concealed. They wished to abolish 
the Corn Laws in the interest of their 
own, the manufacturing, class. The 
movement was a middle-class move- 
ment. What Mr. Cobden wanted above 
all things was low wages, and he 
thought that he could most easily at- 
tain them by the importation of for- 
eign corn and the ruin of English 
tillage. He cared not if land were 
thrown out of cultivation, and he was 
sure that, were it thrown out, the 


_ poor would have no cause for alarm. 
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The whole country is alarmed to-day, 
and until a patriotic Government takes 
the steps necessary for the protection 
of agriculture, the alarm will be con- 
tinued. That the change will come is 
certain. We can only hope that it 
will not come too late, when a dead 
country-side makes salvation impos- 
sible. 

To show that the decline in agricul- 
ture is not the fault of a class, but 
the act of a politician, let us take a 
parallel instance: suppose the Govern- 
ment, in response to popular clamor. 
had rendered the manufacture of 
cotton-stuffs in Lancashire unprofita- 
ble by law. Would it be justified if. 
in face of an impoverished population, 
it declared that the poverty was due 
wholly and solely to the landlords of 
Manchester? That is a fair parallel 


to Mr, George’s process of argument. 
He admits that since 1846 agriculture 
in England has become a lest trade. 
He sees that grass has made a general 
conquest of this island. He would not 


deny that in the quest of cheapness 
we have helped foreign countries to 
break up their virgin soil, and have 
fiooded our own markets with foreign 
corn and meat, with foreign butter 
and eggs. But neither he nor any other 
politician will apply to the disease the 
only sure and sound remedy—Protec- 
tion. So he looks about him for false 
aids, and, like other quacks in search 
of a cure, he recklessly confuses 
causes and symptoms. The agricul- 
tural laborer, says he, must have a 
better house and higher wages. Then, 
he declares, all will be well. But poor 
cottages and little money are but the 
symptoms, not the cause, of the dis- 
ease. And they will disappear only 
when the disease is attacked in a 
loyal and statesmanlike manner. 
Meanwhile a vast deal of nonsense 
has been talked about rural housing. 
When Mr. George says that we house 
the agricultural laborers “in the worst 
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dwellings” he is guilty of his usual 
exaggeration. In some districts there 
is a lack of cottages; in others there 
are cottages which would be all the 
better for repair. But if we take a 
large survey, we must admit that on 
the whole the workers in the country 
are well and cheaply housed. There 
are hundreds of decent cottages all 
over England, with three rooms and a 
garden, which may be had for five or 
six pounds a-year. We are not all 
Cabinet Ministers, and the desires of 
all classes must be checked by their 
purses. But it is upon the workers in 
large cities that the hardship of bad 
housing falls most heavily. The over- 
crowding which may be seen in towns 
is unknown in the country. There is 
no laborer who has not a cottage for 
himself and his family, with all the 
amenity that a separate dwelling im- 
plies. He is not forced, as thousands 
are forced in thickly populated dis- 
tricts, to share with his wife and chil- 
dren a single room. By all means let 
us do all that we can to supply the 
laborer of the countryside with the 
cottage which he desires. But we shall 
not deal with the question more sanely 
and happily, if at the outset we befog 
our judgment with ridiculous exagger- 
ations. 

After all, better houses will come 
only with better wages. The charity 
of the State does not go so far as to 
propose free cottages for all’ who ask 
them. The laborer will improve the 
conditions of his life when he can af- 
ford to improve them, and not before. 
And that time will come only when 
ingland resumes the task, which the 
eager greed of the manufacturers com- 
pelled her to abandon, of feeding her- 
self. In the meantime, the proposal 
to fix a minimum wage is but an- 
other attempt to pick up votes by dan- 
gerous promises. No demagogue can 
make one shilling do the work of two. 
and the only result that a forced mini- 
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mum wage could have would be to 
drive still more of our laborers into 
the towns or across the sea. The 
farmer confronted with a higher 
wages bill will dismiss the least effi- 
cient of his men in self-defence, and 
hundreds of unemployed will live 
to curse the unthinking and inter- 
ested benevolence of our Radical 
quacks. 

Mr. George, then, having indulged 
his facile taste for superlatives, having 
plastered with praises the agricultural 
laborer, whose ruin has been insured 
by sixty years of Cobdenism, proceeds 
to thicken the cloud of prejudice. 
“I would pay the laborer even before 
1 paid the parson,” he says to a shriek- 
ing chorus of “rub it in.” There is no 
priority of payment, and the country 
parsons of England have little enough 
margin of wealth to attract the greedy. 
They are not worth plundering. Mr. 
George might remember that the min- 
ister least worth his salary is the dem- 
agogue, whose glib tongue forces him 
into the Cabinet, and permits him, 
without any previous training, to med- 
die in the finances of the country. Yet 
his insinuation was warranted to for- 
tify the jealousy of the Nonconform- 
ists, and no doubt served its purpose. 
Of insinuation, indeed, Mr. George 
gave his audiences as much as they 
could carry away; of practical sugges- 
tion he gave them nothing. He mur- 
mured something about the monopoly 
of the land, and boasted how much he 
had done for patents. He hinted at 
land-courts, and promised to increase 
the band of “second-rate industrious 
officials,” who are now like locusts 
devastating the land. “And, last of 
all,” said he, “—and this is the point— 
the powerful aid of the State, by legis- 
lation, by administration, and by 
finance, must be involved to carry 
these purposes—all of them—into effec- 
tive operation.” It is, in truth, “the 
point,” a point already blunted by ex- 
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perience. The Radicals have been 
peculiarly zealous in interfering with 
the management of the land both in 
England and Scotland, and they have 
failed completely on either side of the 
Tweed. 

It is now seven years since Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. 
Winston Churchill inaugurated a little 
land campaign of their own. Mr. 
George was then reserved for other 
and higher purposes. But the ill- 
assorted couple which took the matter 
in hand were persuaded that they 
would in a few brief years summon a 
vast and thriving populace “back to 
the land.” The trick was to be done 
by small holdings, rented at a “fair” 
price from the County Council. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman declared 
that “compulsory powers, as simple, 
swift, and extensive as can be con- 
trived, should be vested in the local 
authority, so that machinery can be 
set up for securing what is desired.” 
And if that failed, “a central authority, 
visited with large powers of initiative. 
should also be _ established.” This 
central authority, said Mr. Churchill, 
in an elegant phrase, would “supply 
the ginger.” Alas for human hopes! 
The compulsory powers were given. 
“the ginger” was duly supplied, and 
nothing happened. A happy peasantry, 
sworn to support the Radical Govern- 
ment, refused to put its neck beneath: 
the heel of the County Councils. In 
other words, the Small Holdings Act, 
in spite of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s blessing and Mr. Church- 
ill’s “ginger,” has been a solemn 
failure. “Let us be perfectly frank,” 
says Mr. George. “The success is 
largely outside the laboring classes.” 
The frankness is engaging, and the 
lack of success was precisely what all 
those who understood the question pre- 
dicted. The reasons for failure given 
by Mr. George that “the councils are 
hostile,” and that “the price of land 
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is prohibitive,’ do little credit to his 
candor. He does not put his frant- 
ness to too great a strain. The failure 
of the Small Holdings Act is due 
neither to hostile councils nor to the 
price of land. It is due to the la- 
borer’s lack of skill and lack of initia- 
tive. It is due also to a very proper 
distrust of public bodies. The laborer, 
in the first place, mistrusts his own 
powers too much to make experiments 
in the farming of his own land. If 
he did summon up his courage to take 
a holding of his own, he would rather 
trust to a landlord, humane enough to 
help him in times of stress, than to 
a council, who would be wholly indif- 
ferent to his prosperity when it ex- 
acted its rent. 

Thus the Act which, duly gingered, 
was to achieve so much, has achieved 
nothing. And the Government has 
met with no better success in Scotland 
than in England. The Scottish Small 
Landholders Act is already practically 
a dead letter. It seemed useful enough 
as an electioneering cry when it was 
being discussed in the country. The 
men “who five years ago were vig- 
orous in their demand for a land settle- 
ment,” says a Radical reporter, cited 
in “The Scotsman,” are to-day “utterly 
indifferent.” The fair prophecies of 
that political bagman, Mr. Ure, are 
proved false. The Act, intended to 
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regenerate the whole of Scotland, 
whose desolation is the favorite stock- 
in-trade of the Radical, has come 
speedily to nothingness. “The apathy 
of the ploughman class,’ says the re- 
porter already quoted, “is all the more 
astonishing in view of the enthusiasm 
which was manifested among them 
when the Act was being discussed in 
Parliament.” Nor is this all. “During 
the passing of the Act,” says the same 
authority, “I was living in close con- 
tact with the ploughmen of Fife, For- 
far, and Perth, and [ then foresaw 
that the expectations of many of them, 
engendered as they were in the heat 
of the controversy, were doomed to 
disappointment, but I never antici- 
pated the utter collapse of the effective 
demand for holdings which has fol- 
lowed the passing of the measure.” 
What has happened in Scotland will 
assuredly happen in England. That 
a Minister who knows England only 
as a tripper knows it should pretend 
to cure so delicate a disease as agri- 
cultural depression and gather votes 
at the same time is a manifest absurd- 
ity. The injury that he will inflict 
on the countryside is incalculable. To 
do harm is within the competence of 
all. Good may be achieved only by 
those qualities—good-will and humility 
—in which Mr. George is conspicuously 
lacking. 
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CHAPTER II. 

So I went on down the road to 
Arden Magna, and came into the vil- 
lage a little before sunset. I have 
walked into the village in late after- 
noon in other months of the year; in 
summer, with the sounds of a cricket 
match finishing in half darkness; on 
an autumn evening, with the smell of 
rotten leaves in the air. with blue 


smoke steaming up from wood fires, 
with a wonderful sense of friendli- 
ness in the lights of the inn. But I 
never have had, since that first March 
afternoon, the same vision, the same 
sudden knowledge of the place; I can- 
not see it now with the eyes that I 
had then. 

It was a small, straggling village— 
almost no more than a single street 
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with a cottage or two lying away 
from the rest on a road running into 
it at right angles, to make a sort of 
centre for the life of the little place. 
The cottages were brick and timber, 
plain for the most part, but here and 
there a villager with a more ambi- 
tious eye had whitewashed the brick, 
or distempered it into a dull yellow, 
picking out the beams with black tar. 
Most of the cottages fronted on the 
road, but there was a group set round 
three sides of a square, with a patch 
of garden in the middle, and there 
was a Smaller cottage standing back 
from the road, all of whitewashed 
brick, and labelled “Arden Magna 
Post Office,” as village post offices 
should be labelled. But what gave 
the village its air and its charm was 
the little stream running by the side 
of the road. The whole length of the 
village, I found, the stream ran, chat- 
tering. over stones and gravel, clear 
and sandy here, and green over weed 
there, with ducks paddling and feed- 
ing among the weed. A plank bridge 
or two crossed the stream, leading to 
wicker gates and flagged garden- 
paths; the little cottages stood half 
hidden by apple-trees. And what sur- 
prised me was the cleanness of it 
all. A stream running through a 
village invites much, but the little 
Bourne was fouled by not so much 
as a tin pail. Trout, I decided, 
and wondered to whom the fishing 
belonged. 

The “Feathers” inn, I had learnt 
from Wheels and Ways (I think it was 
called) offered good beds and plain 
cooking to touring cyclists, and I 
found the “Feathers” better than 
Wheels and Ways said it was. It was 
a low-roofed, one-storied building, 
with a wing not long added, and 
added, too, by an architect who un- 
derstood his business. The front to 
the road was plain enough; a porch 
for the main entrance, red-curtained 
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windows, and a certain air about it 
that comes to an inn doing good busi- 
ness. But how should the “Feathers” 
do any business at all in that deep 
eountry? I learnt that the landlord 
was a retired railway-guard who had 
married a cook-housekeeper, and that 
the main business of the inn was done 
with visitors in the summer: painters 
who wanted subjects, maiden ladies 
taking maidenly holidays, whimsical 
travellers searching for new routes of 
travel. Who should cater for them 
better than a railway guard? The 
very name suggests safety and com- 
fort. Who should know more cer- 
tainly the wants of a traveller? A 
map who had spent his life watching 
Tailway passengers providing them- 
Selves with necessaries, unable to ob- 
tain luxuries, wanting hot water and 
unable to get it, losing appointments 
and business through the train being 
late, arriving exhausted at the end of 
a journey—who could guess what all 
that may mean more surely than a 
railway guard? In a railway guard’s 
hotel there should be the punctuality 
of a signal-box. patience without limit, 
hot water in any quantity; and that, 
perhaps, was what pleased Wheels and 
Ways. 

George Tidy was the landlord's 
name, and-a man does not offer a 
wife such a name as that unless he is 
pretty sure of her. He must have 
been very sure of Mrs. Tidy. A 
specktess tablecloth, shining cruets, 
scalding tea; a tow-haired servant 
girl of sixteen or so, who had cer- 
tainly spent most of the rest of the 
day up to her elbows in soapsuds; 
window-panes as bright as water, and 
through the windows a double row of 
yellow crocuses stretched straight 
from the garden door to the kitchen- 
garden gate: it was all as precise 
and trim as a sampler. Jane, I heard 
Mrs. ‘Tidy call the pink-armed servant 
girl; Jenny, Mr. Tidy named her, 
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warning her that her mistress was 
calling. 

Mr. Tidy was reserved in his man- 
ner. I had come down to Arden to 
visit the family of the late Mr. Sarges- 
son; the late Mr. Sargesson’s death 
had been very unfortunate. A much 
respected gentleman, the late Mr. 
Sargesson; so he had always under- 
stood. so it was said by all who had 
known him. The family lived at 
the Grange, I knew that. Was the 
Grange far away? It was not; in- 
deed. it was no more than a little 
further up the road; the garden came 
down to the edge of the brook; I 
could see the trees if I looked out of 
the window. 

I looked out of the window and 
saw the trees: a belt of yews and 
chestnuts beyond the yews. And I 
decided to walk up to the house at 
once. It would not be dark for an- 
other hour; the children would be in- 
doors for tea; at least I should find 
the sooner the sort of task I had un- 
dertaken. There was little to be 
learnt in that way from Mr. Tidy. 
How many children were there? I 
asked him, and he told me five, re 
marking that it was very sad. What 
were their ages? I inquired, and he 
should say that Miss Grace, the eld- 
est. was a young lady of ‘what would 
it be—fourteen perhaps it might be; 
he remembered the day on which she 
was born; it was very unfortunate, he 
commented. The youngest child would 
be a child of, what should he say— 
he couldn’t say. I went to see for 
myself. 

The garden began with a long car- 
riage-drive, with yews on one side 
and a field on the other. At the end 
of the drive there were yews on both 
sides; then there was a sudden sense 
of light and space, and you stood 
looking across a wide sloping lawn to 
a field and woods. The house lay on 
the right of the drive, with the lawn 
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spread before it, and beyond the lawn 
a broad flower-border. It was a long, 
low, white building, and the first im- 
pression that it gave was that it 
straggied over much more ground 
than it needed; there were stray 
wings and blank walls, of which the 
only use seemed to be to connect one 
outlying part of the house with an- 
other. “A delightful old-fashioned 
country residence’—you began guess- 
ing at the jargon of the house agent. 

She who opened the door was wiz- 
ened like an apple, but her hair was 
brown: one of those old-young coun- 
trywomen for whom life begins too 
hardly. She stood before me guard- 
edly; it was not a welcome. 

“Miss Grace is at tea,” she said, as 
if that ended it. I tried to explain 
that I would wait till Miss Grace had 
finished her tea. 

“Miss Grace didn’t say nothing 
about expecting anyone,” she went on 
firmly. “Might you wish to see Mrs. 
Drury, or Miss Lovejoy? I don’t 
think Miss Lovejoy has left yet,” she 
added. still between me and the hall 
doormat 

I said I should be delighted to see 
either Mrs. Drury or Miss Lovejoy, if 
I knew who they were, and learnt that 
the one was the children’s nurse and 
the other the governess. But might 
I not see Miss Grace? I tried to ex- 
plain more fuily, and she relented so 
far as to allow me room on the door- 
mat. I had written to Miss Grace? 
Very well, then, she would ask Miss 
Grace: Miss Grace would be sure to 
know. She left me; I know she 
looked round to see what was with- 
in reach. 

In a few minutes she was back, 
with an altered manner, but still a 
little guarded. Miss Grace had been 
expecting me to-morrow; that was 
why she had given no orders. Should 
I go away again. then? I asked. No, 
I was told: Miss Grace would like to 
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see me. She would bring down the 
children, though it was not long be- 
fore the younger ones’ bed-time. I 
ought, evidently, to have thought of 
that. I was taken into the drawing- 
room, and found myself among 
chintz-covered chairs. It was a room 
with two wide windows; a cold room 
seldom used. After all, who should 
use it? 

I had waited perhaps ten minutes 
when the door opened. There was a 
whisper and some shuffling, and then 
three children came in. The tallest 
was a girl, and she led a brown-eyed 
sister with one hand, and an unsteady 
yellow-haired baby with the other. 
The door was apparently shutting be- 
hind them, and she turned quickly. 

“Murray!”’ she called. “Allen!” 

The door opened again, and two 
boys followed in. They stood behind 
the first three, looking doubtfully 
over the heads of the two smaller 
children. 

That is the group as I remember it 
hest: the five children standing in 
front of me, all with the same shy, 
friendly eyes. But when I think of 
the group again, I cannot see all the 
faces easily: I know they are there, 
und I know the look in their eyes, but 
they are frail and shadowed. One 
figure stands out: a tall, slight figure 
in a green frock, a child with thin 
arms grown out of her sleeves; a 
child with a white forehead and 
black-brown hair, a face of straight 
lines and dark eyes. She is the cen- 
tre, as she stood there in the March 
twilighi, with a child in each of her 
hands and her brothers behind her. 

She came forward and held out her 
hand. “How do you do?” she said 
simply. “This is Anne.” Anne kept 
a very tight hold of her sister’s hand, 
put a finger in her mouth, rubbed one 
foot against the other. and regarded 
me with brown eyes. “And this is 
John.” John, preferring deeds to 
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Murray.” 

Murray came forward and shook 
hands violently. “I’m nine,” he said, 
“and Allen’s eight.” Murray’s hair 
had been rapidly brushed, and his 
hands were not quite dry. Allen put 
out a hand which from a momentary 
inspection appeared to be mostly 
bright green, and he withdrew it 
swiftly. 

“Oh dear!” cried Miss Grace. “Why, 
I saw you washing them.” 

“He came downstairs, you see,” 
Murray volunteered. “And the painter 
had left that window, you know. And 
he said he’d shut it, so of course it 
was all green.” 

“T didn’t know it was as green as 
all that.” Allen observed, gazing 
vaguely out of the window. “You see, 
she said we had better come down 
and get it over, and then the window 
was open, and then——” His sister 
was trying to prevent him from trans- 
ferring the paint to the back of his 
coat. 

“Well, you did say sv,” he went on 
relentlessly. 

“Do be quiet, Allen,” urged Murray. 

“And you said it might not be so 
bad after all.” 

She looked round at me “You 
know the things one has to say to a 
child,” she said. 

“As if I was a 
Allen. 

“Are you Miss Grace?” I asked. 
She had somehow contrived to rescue 
the coat from further paint, to re 
move most of the paint and to pre 
vent the baby from falling twice from 
a footstool, to open a picture-book for 
her small sister, and to indicate a 
chair in which she wished me to sit 
down. 

She shook 
she said. 

“No, you aren’t,” 
ray. 


child,” observed 


back her hair. “Yes,” 


remarked Mur- 
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“Oh dear!” she said, again. “I don’t 
know what you'll think of the boys. 
They never behave as badly as this. 
They generally have quite good man- 
ners. And then to-day——” 

“Weil, you aren’t Miss Grace, any- 
how. You’re Peggy. You'd better 
call her Peggy,” he added. “You see, 
her name’s Grace Margaret, only 
Peggy’s her real name, because 
everybody calls her Peggy, and that’s 
what she’s called.” . 

“It seems clear,” I said. 

“Have you come to stay with us?” 
questioned Allen suddenly. 

“Are you going to be a visitor, or 
are you only a caller?” asked Mur- 
ray. “We used to have visitors once, 
and callers too. Now we don’t have 
anybody, you know.” 

“Except askers to tea, of course,” 
Observed Allen. 

His sister was on her knees, in an- 
other world which included neither 
visitors nor callers, but babies only. 

“I hate askers to tea,” Allen went 
on. 

“Oh no, you don’t,” corrected his 
brother. “Not all. Not the ones that 
don’t make you say grace. It’s Mrs. 
Band he hates, you know,” he ex- 
plained. 

“And who is Mrs. Band?’ 

“She’s the clergyman’s wife. She 
asks us to tea, you know, and she al- 
ways tells Allen to say grace, and 
Allen always does it wrong. Last 
time he said what-we-have-received at 
the beginning, and then when she told 
him in a !oud voice to think what he 
was saying, he thanked God for his 
good dinner, so she was angry and 
wouldn’t let him have jam just to be 
a reminder, she said. So he wouldn’t 
eat any tea at all, to pay her out, you 

“Mrs. Band says Murray ought to 
go to school,” Allen began, nodding 
gravely at me. “She says we're ter- 
ribly mismanaged. She says we run 
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wild like dogs. She says Miss Love- 
joy has no more control over us than 
a piece of toast. Peggy says——” 

Peggy looked up. “You shouldn’t 
repeat what you overhear.” She 
shook a long finger at him reprov: 
ingly. 

“I didn’t overhear it,” he protested. 
“I underheard it. She meant me to 
underhear it.” 

“Underhear it—what is that?” I 
asked. 

“It’s one of his words,” Murray ex- 
plained. “He invents words, you 
know. When he says there isn’t the 
right word, he just makes one up.” 

“TI did underhear it,” Allen went on 
earnestly. “I was sitting in a chair 
at tea, and she came and stood over 
me, and there was another tall lady 
stood over me the other side, and 


then they talked loudly to each other 
so that Miss Lovejoy should hear 
where she was standing by the win- 
She pointed at the toast-rack 


dow. 
and said Miss Lovejoy had. no more 
control over us than that toast-rack.” 

“She hasn’t, you know,” observed 
Murray. He seemed to consider the 
matter deeply, in silence. Suddenly 
his expression turned to one of alarm 
and dismay. 

“I say,” he gasped. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“Are you a tutor?” 

I understood a little of the task of 
Miss Lovejoy. 

“No, I’m certainly not,” I said. “I 
don’t know anything I could teacti 
anybody in the world. I’m just a 
friend; at least, if you'll let me be a 
friend. I was a friend of your father. 
you know.” 

“Oh!” said Murray. 

“But you’re not old; at least, not so 
very old,” objected Allen. 

“You’re not as old as our father.” 

“Our father was a very old man. 
He didn’t understand children, you 
know. He used to forget our names. 
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He used to call me Murray, and Mur- 
ray me. Yes, and sometimes he 
couldn’t remember any name at all.” 

I looked at the elder sister rather 
helplessly. Her eyes were troubled 
and questioning. She had kept from 
the difficult subject, and I think she had 
guessed that I had meant to keep 
from it, and here was this easy acqui- 
escence, this ready acceptance of the 
hard and unnatural. Did it matter, 
after all? And, I wondered, did it 
seem hard and unnatural to her? If 
her father had lived a life almost 
wholly out of sympathy with his wife, 
and apart altogether from the lives of 
his children, had that seemed a 
strange and difficult thing to her? 
And her mother—what had she been 
to the children? If they missed noth- 
ing when their father died, what had 
happened two years ago, when the 
children lost their mother? That 
string of questions resolved itself 
into one—how could I ask her? Who 
was I to her, or to the children, to 
find any such confidence as that? She 
read that question, I believe, as I 
glanced at her, and she was trying to 
find her own answer to it. 

“They’re very young,’ she began. 
“They don’t understand.” She picked 
up the yellow-curled baby, and Anne, 
discerning consequences, protested 
that bed-time was not yet. Then her 
sister found the answer to my ques- 
tion. 

“Would you like to see Mrs. Drury? 
She is our old nurse, you know, and 
she has been with us all our lives. 
She would tell you everything.” 

And I had asked nothing. a 
would,” I said. “But I have come at 
an awkward time.” I rose to go, and 
she held out her hand. 

“I’m so serry,” she said, with 
trouble still in her voice and eyes. 
“You see, the children—wWill you be 
here to-morrow?” 


“To-morrow!” echoeqd Allen. “TI 
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shouldn’t think it was time to think 
about to-morrow yet. It isn’t as if we 
were in bed. It isn’t as if we’d got 
to stop talking.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve got to,” I said. 
“So may I think about to-morrow? 
To-morrow’s Sunday, isn’t it? Shall 
I come and see Mrs. Drury in the 
morning, or will she be at church?” 

“Why, she’s got rheumatics,” said 
Allen. “She’s been to church for the 
last time for ever so long. She went 
to the scullery window for the last 
time yesterday, you know.” 

“The scullery window?” 

“Yes. It’s down a long path, you 
know. We were out in the garden, 
and Alice—that’s the scullery maid— 
said I couldn’t have any more carrots 
for a donkey that was there, and she 
Said she’d see about it, and then she 
said she’d been there for the last 
time.” 

“I see. Then shall I find her at 
home to-morrow morning?’ They had 
followed me to the doorway, where a 
nursemaid informed Miss Grace that 
Master John’s bath was ready. Miss 
Grace nodded at me from the dcor- 
way. 

“IT shall be at church with the two 
boys,” she said. “I have to take them 
both, even if Allen’s rather young.” 

“As if T was young!” protested 
Allen. 


CHAPTER III. 

The “Feathers” garden was a broad 
gravel-walk edged in March with cro- 
cuses, and with a wooden seat at the 
far end from which you may survey 
Arden’s apple-trees ard chimneys. I 
sat there next morning in the March 
sunlight, listening to the bees in the 
crocuses and waiting for the church- 
bells to begin. When the bells began, 
I decided it would be about time to 
set out for the Grunge to interview 
Mrs. Drury—Mrs. Drury the old 
nurse who had been with the children 
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all their lives; Mrs. Drury who was 
to give me the key to my problems, 
to tell me everything. as I had been 
promised. I wondered what sort of 
a morning I should spend with her. 

The church-bells began at half-past 
ten, and I sat where I was and lis- 
tened to them. Of all sound of work 
and men in deep English country, 
church-bells heard across open fields 
haunt me most. Sheep-bells tinkling 
in the folds of high downland; the 
hum of a threshing machine vibrant 
over « mile of Sussex farms; whet- 
stones on the blades of scythes slip- 
pery with dew; the clink and ring of 
the village forge—those all belong to 
memories of the spring and the sum- 
mer of the south country, but church- 
bells most of all. The clangor of 
them breaking suddenly from some 
noble tower, aS you may hear bells 
ring out to the river by the Oxford 
meadows; the jangle of the little 
single bell calling the village through 
sleepy afternoons; the melody of bells 
on a windy winter night, crashing a 
mile away as the gusts die down, and 
silent a moment after because of the 
sound in the threshing branches 
above you; a cheerful clamor of bells 
as I heard them that morning in the 
inn garden with the March sunlight 
on the yellow and purple crocuses; 
those are the sounds that touch the 
heartstrings of a countryman turned 
Londoner. I sat there, in the spell of 
the south-country Sunday morning, 
and stared out over the open fields 
and the roads. 

Arden began to go to church. The 
church lay perhaps half a mile frem 
the village, midway between Arden 
Magna and the neighboring hamlet of 
Arden St. Mary, and the road to the 
chureh ran out from the village to 
join a path which crossed a wide field 
touched with the green of springing 
corn. The village started for church 
that morning a little earlier and walk- 
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ing a little slower, 
usual; sunshine brings the old men 
and the children out on the road 
faster than the church-bells. They 
began to leave the road for the path 
through the fields, a bent figure in a 
gray shawl leading them; _ then, 
among other small companies of chil- 
dren scattered along the path, I 
eaught sight of a group I knew. 
There they were, the two boys ex- 
tremely neat with gloves and rolled 
umbrellas, and a slender figure in a 
long black frock between them, con- 
triving apparently to give a hand to 
both, to carry herself an wum- 
brella and a prayer-book, and to 
prevent cataracts of other books 
on each side of her. Once, it seemed, 
there was an escape from restraint; 
the smaller of the two boys, finding 
ordinary forward progression | tire- 
some. rushed from his sister’s side, 
turned around, and executed a series 
of remarkable leaps backwards, wav- 
ing his arms. A large prayer-book fell 
flat: he regarded it with sudden dis- 
may, then darted to pick it up and 
was apparently about to transfer the 
mud from its cover to his coat. His 
sister somehow caught his wrist, 
gave the book to his brother to carry, 
wiped his gloves and the book with a 
handkerchief produced seemingly from 
nowhere, and set him walking by her 
again. His demeanor was changed: 
even at a distance, it was clear that 
he had determined to turn over a new 
leaf. 

Mrs. Drury. 


perhaps. than 


I reflected, would be 
expecting me. So I left the bees and 
the crocuses and walked down the 
road and up the drive to the Grange. 
The little wizened woman who had 
opened the door to me yesterday, 
greeted me this time with less sus- 
picion; there was even something like 
a wintry smile. Mrs. Drury? yes, Mrs. 
Drury was waiting for me in the 
drawing-room. where there was a fire; 
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Miss Grace had told her to light a 
fire. There was an emphasis on this 
information; not every day, you were 
meant to understand, were fires lighted 
in the drawing-room. I followed 
her to the double doors that separated 
the morning-room from the drawing- 
room, and she opened the second door. 
A moment later, before I was fairly 
in the room myself, the expression on 
her face turned to blank astonish- 
ment. 

There was no Mrs. Drury. The 
room was empty. It was quite plainly 
empty, as you could tell dt a glance. 
Not that she who had opened the door 
for me told at a glance. She gazed 
in every corner; she searched floor and 
windows. as though Mrs. Drury should 
be hiding under a sofa, shrinking be- 
hind curtains. Having decided, fin- 
ally, that Mrs. Drury occupied 
no position in the room whatever, 
she cast a look first at the empty 
chairs, then at the excellent fire 
burning behind a brilliantly polished 
steel fender. 

“Well!” she said. 

She was plainly very much upset. 
It did not seem to me a matter for 
amazement, or for serious distress, 
that Mrs. Drury should not be at a 
particular moment in a_ particular 
chair in the drawing-room, but she evi- 
dently thought otherwise. 

“Well!” she said again. 

I suggested that possibly Mrs. Drury 
would be coming in shortly. 

“But she was here half an hour ago. 
Not so long; ten minutes ago. I know, 
because the door being shut, and me in 
the hall, you could hear—Well!” She 
expressed further astonishment. 

“Perhaps if you were to find Mrs. 
Drury—” I began. The idea appeared 
to strike her as reasonable; if I would 
not mind waiting, she said, she would 
go and see. She was back within a 
minute. Would I be so very kind as 
to speak to Mrs. Drury upstairs? 
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That was what Mrs. Drury had asked 
her to say. She would show me up- 
stairs. So I followed her. 

“Mrs. Drury is in the nursery,” she 
told me as we reached the landing. Be- 
fore, you understand, Mrs. Drury had 
merely been upstairs. 

So [ met Mrs. Drury for the first 
time, and as I saw her then I always 
see her. She was sitting in an arm- 
chair with a gray shawl over the back, 
and she wore a black shawl round her 
shoulders. She seemed to have been 
about to read, but I think the book 
of sermons on her lap had not been 
opened. She was broad and motherly, 
with ample folds to her gown; her hair, 
dark brown turning to gray, was 
neatly parted under a cap; her face 
was colored as autumn colors leaves, 
and in her eyes shone the kindliness 
of all natural things, of sun and rain 
and the needs of every day, of long 
knowledge of men and children and 
the rough and the smooth ways of 
life. She could see the side of 
things worth laughing at, you could 
tell by the lines of her mouth; she 
glanced shrewdly enough at a stran- 
ger, and you might guess she would 
not give a halfpenny too much for a 
yard of cloth; but you came back at 
the end of all guesses to a sense of 
sage and pervading quiet. She under- 
stood much; she would forgive much; 
that was the gentle influence in the 
room with her. 

She rose as I came in, and it was an 
effort. I remembered Allen’s explana- 
tion of the reason that kept her from 
ehurch. 

“Well, you must expect it at my 
time of life,” she said, and dropped 
back into her chair again. I made 
some commonplace inquiry as to her 
health. 

“I’m middlin’, thank you,” she said, 
and I learnt afterwards that she was 
always “middlin’.” 


“Did you see this 


the children 
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morning?” she asked me, and I told 
her I had seen them only in the 
distance, 

“Ah! then they told you I was sit- 
ting in the drawing-room, didn’t 
they?” she went on darkly, and I 
agreed that I had been told so, if not 
by the children. 

“And so I was,” she continued, “till 
a minute or two ago. Peggy—that’s 
Miss Grace, I should say—she would 
have a fire lighted in the drawing- 
room, and I was to see you there. Not 
that I wanted to go in the drawing- 
room. ‘Drawing-room? I says to her; 
‘I went into the drawing-room for the 
last time when your poor father was 
alive.’ But no, she would have it I 
was to sit in the drawing-room, and 
before she went off to church she had 
me down there, and a chair put for 
you, and the fire lighted, blinds drawn 
up. flowers on the table—I don’t know 
what all. But there!”—Mrs. Drury’s 
uplifted hands made a final protest— 
“there, it was no use. I couldn’t sit 
there, not if you was to give me— 
Well, I couldn’t,” she ended emphati- 
cally. 

I said that there was a fine view 
from the nursery windows. 

“You see,” she went on in a tone 
to take a listener into confidence, “he 
used to sit there. The children’s 
father, I mean. That’s to say he used 
to sit there when I used to see him. 
Not in his study; he never used to 
see anyone in his study. Dusted be- 
fore he was down in the morning, and 
never a book or a paper moved, his 
study was; but if he wanted to see you, 
well, you’d have to go in the drawing- 
room, and you’d be told to sit down, 
and he’d sit down at first and then 
he’d walk about—and very likely he’d 
forget you were there, if he saw some- 
thing out of the window. So there, 
when I found myself sitting there. 
and him—Well,” said Mrs. Drury, 
“that was how it was.” 
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It was easy to see how it had been 
with Mrs. Drury. 

“Now I’m speaking to you,” went 
on Mrs. Drury, “because you knew 
him. You was his friend, and perhaps 
no doubt you knew Mr. Sargesson’s 
ways; you knew what a difficult gen- 
tleman he was to please, and how 
sometimes he’d take no notice no mat- 
ter what you did, and then perhaps 
another time there wasn’t anything 
you could do wasn’t wrong. And the 
last two years—But there, perhaps 
you’d have known her too—Mrs. Sar- 
gesson that was.” 

I had never met Mrs. Sargesson. 

“Ah, well!’ she said, and was silent. 

“T couldn’t tell you everything,” she 
went on. “We don’t any of us 
see everything, nor know every- 
thing; but what anybody’ could 
see was there’d been a mistake. No- 
body better than me, who was Mr. 
Sargesson’s housekeeper before he 
married.” 

His mistake? I wondered. 

“There wasn’t nobody could have 
tried harder to please him—I don’t 
mean that. Nobody could have tried 
harder, at first. Afterwards—well, I’d 
been cook and housekeeper to him for 
five years before he married, and I 
knew what it was. It was just he 


didn’t notice what she did when it 


was right, and when it wasn’t right it 
might have been anybody had done 
it wrong. You didn’t know; you 
couldn’t tell how he’d take things; 
that’s how it was. Not even Peggy— 
not Miss Grace——” She broke off. 
“Miss Grace didn’t tell you any- 
thing? No; well, it’s Miss Grace asked 
me to tell you what I’m telling you 
now. And what those children would 
have done the last two years, since 
their mother died—well, she wasn’t 
hardly thirteen when her mother died, 
so that'll show you what she’s been to 
them. She didn’t say to me, when her 
mother died, she didn’t say to me— 
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nothin’,” said Mrs. Drury, nodding her 
head. “But I saw: I saw what she 
meant, and so it’s been. What their 
mother done for them, she done. 
Never asked no one, never troubled 
no one; just done what she think 
best. It’s been the same for every- 
body. Those boys, now, the two eldest 
—manage them? Well, no one else 
can. The baby? I never had such a 
girl with a baby. You’d just got to 
show her once, and—I’m telling you 
all this,” Mrs. Drury broke off again; 
“and—well, there! It isn’t what Miss 
Grace asked me to tell you, I know 
that, but there wouldn’t be nobody to 
tell you if I didn’t. She wouldn’t tell 
you. But I’m forgetting. You wrote 
to her, now, didn’t you?” 

I wrote to her about her father, I 
told Mrs. Drury. 

“Yes. Well, you wrote to her about 
her father, and asked if you should 
come down and see her. She showed 
me the letter. And she wrote and 
asked you to come this week?” 

Mrs. Drury liked all the facts before 
her. I pulled the letter from my 
pocket, and she nodded at the sight of 
the odd, irregular handwriting, half 
round, half spiky, with Greek e’s 
mixed among copybook loops and 
flourishes. 

“Ah! and I’ve seen more of 
that writing than some other peo- 
ple,” nodded Mrs. Drury. “More 
than a child like that ought 
to write, I’ve often said. Copying 
things for her _ father. Sitting 
up in her room to finish what he’d 
want the next morning. But there, 
that’s what it always was; she done 
what her mother done, for him the 
same as for the rest. All the wages, 
all the account books, all the ordering 
dinners and lunches—Well, of course 
it was me told her what to order 
really, but she’d always write out the 
ecard for her father, French and Ger- 
man and I don’t know what all. Then 


she'd try to make a little conversation, 
just to interest her father; read things 
in the papers, she would, and ask him 
some question or tell him some story 
she’d found. And he—well, she’d tell 
me—sometimes he’d try to answer 
back, and sometimes he’d ask her 
where d’you find such foolish stuff as 
that, and then again he’d sit and take 
no notice so that you’d think he never 
heard her. Ah!” Mrs. Drury ended 
expansively, “don’t J know? Haven't 
I waited on him at dinner before he 
was married? There he'd sit, and I’d 
hand him his dish, and he’d take what 
I made, some nice little soufflet or 
what not, and he’d put it on his plate 
and forget all about it. Sit there and 
sit there. Ah! sbe’s often told me.” 
Mrs. Drury paused for breath. 

“And that’s how it is,” she went on. 
“She being in her mother’s place she 
done what her mother would. But 
now her father being gone, she’s got 
more to think about. That’s why when 
your letter came she thought she 
might get you to help her with some 
of the things she don’t understand. 
There’s those two boys. And there's 
friends come and tell her this and that. 
Time they went to school, someone 
says to her; where are you going to 
send them? Well, that’s what she 
don’t know.” 

Mrs. Drury regarded me fixedly, as 
though answers to these riddles should 
be forthcoming at once from any per- 
son deserving the slightest approach 
to the position, however informal, of 
guardian to her nursery. It is no light 
matter to be regarded fixedly by Mrs. 
Drury, and I could only hope that she 
should guess less of the sense of em- 
barrassed incompetence than actually 
possessed me. When I got up to go, 
and told her that I would come back 
to talk to Miss Grace in the afternoon. 
she was not encouraging. 

“Well, there’s a lot of talk ends in 
nothing but talk.” she remarked, ap- 
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parently resigned to a world in which 


she spied tasks wanting hands on 
every side. “But,” she added, “if you 
want to see the children, why don’t 
you walk across the fields and meet 
them coming back from church?” 
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Why not? Mrs. Drury sank back 
into her chair, and placed her volume 
of sermons on her knee again; down- 
stairs the smell of arabis and the hum 
of bees came in at the open hall-door, 
and I walked out into the sun. 


(To be continued.) 





OUR CONVENTIONAL PRESS. 


“The inestimable advantage of 
a free press.” I cannot at this mo- 
ment recall where I saw or heard that 
phrase, nor does it greatly matter. The 
speaker or writer was congratulating 
this country on her possession of that 
inestimable blessing—a congratulation 
which is generally received with entire 
and undiscriminating agreement. The 
statement is, indeed, regarded as a 
platitude. 

In one sense it is undeniably true. 
Within certain wide limits drawn by 
the laws against blasphemy and libel 
it is possible for any person holding 
any views on any subject to propagate 
the same by the publication of printed 
documents without any interference 
of any kind from the Government. 
That is so far good, but the practical 
value of the privilege is much reduced 
by the fact that the number of persons 
wealthy enough to establish news 
papers for the dissemination of their 
opinions is extremely small. So far 
as the mass of the community is con- 
cerned, their knowledge alike of facts 
and theories, of what is happening. 
and of the conclusions that may be 
drawn from those happenings, must 
mainly depend on the existing press: 
therefore the manner in which that 
press discharges its responsibilities is 
of vital importance. 

Among various influences undermin- 
ing the complete independence of the 
press is that exercised by the adver- 
tisement columns. How far it extends 
would be difficult to estimate. Specific 
pressure is probably seldom exerted, at 


least on newspapers of standing, 
though it is by no means unknown; 
rather the advertisement influence 
resembles an elastic barrier set up 
against the expression of particularly 
vigorous views in certain directions, 
a barrier that is always ready to yield 
when this is found to be inevitable, 
but which presently draws closer again 
and resumes its former restraining 
and modifying position. But, though 
as yet hardly apreciated by the public,’ 
this influence, however undesirable, is 
an obvious influence. There is nothing 
astonishing in the fact that large ad- 
vertisers who control a source of in- 
come so vital to the modern newspaper 
should endeavor at times to use their 


1 Since these lines were written, the possi- 
bility of connection between the editorialand 
the advertisement columns of newspapers 
has been brought prominently before the 
public owing to the controversy over certain 
circulars—now withdrawn—issued by Reuter’s 
Financial Publicity Department. hile the 
protest of the Newspaper Proprietors’ Asso- 
ciation nst what might well have proved 
a particularly dangerous encroachment of the 

vertising influence was vecy welcome, the 
virtuous reflections indulged in some 
journals on the absolute separation hitherto 
maintained between the editorial and the ad- 
vertising departments of newspapers must 
have roused among many journalists a rather 
cynical smile. As a matter of fact, the con- 
nection in many newspapers between certain 
news items and certain advertisements is so 
obvious as to be practically harmless; as for 
example when the advertisement of a drapery 
sale is paralleled by a news peregrens in- 
forming the public that everything desirable 
can be bought at that particular establish- 
ment at bargain prices. Such advice can 
hardly be ca'led disinterested on the part of 
the newspaper, but it is difficult to imagine 
any reader so innocent as to be injured by it. 
But, as I have pointed out above, it is the 
general, not the specific, pressure of the ad- 
vertisement influence that is the real danger, 
and the more so that it is intangible and even 
to a large extent unconscious. To metas the 
words of a Radical Lng when discussing 
this very controversy: ‘“‘The larger and graver 
evil is the gradual domination of the daily 
newspaper by its business side. Where that 
happens, no region of policy or criticism is 
quite secure.” 
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power in their own interest; and it is 
not on this point that I wish to lay 
any special stress. 

What is much more extraordinary 
is the manner in which the press has 
put itself into fetters of its own free 
will. This is really one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of modern 
politics. Not the most pessimistic ob- 
server would charge upon the English 
press that it was corrupt as the word 
is generally understood; indeed, the 
truth is that the methods by which it 
is conducted would be a great deal 
more intelligible if it were corrupt. 

The press has become a slave to 
convention. 

In the majority of papers a certain, 
well-understood conventional attitude 
pervades every line, every item of 
news, to the marked detriment of 
truth and sincerity. From the most 
trivial incident up to the most impor- 
tant the experienced journalist knows 
he must describe not what he sees, 
but what by the force of convention 
he is supposed to see. These truth- 
stifling conventions are particularly 
manifest in descriptions of ceremonial 
events such as Royal processions, of 
charitable enterprises, and in biograph- 
ical and obituary notices. It may be 
urged that in matters of this kind this 
conventional tyranny is not of very 
grave importance; but the great evil 
is that it cannot be confined, and as 
a matter of fact is not confined to 
spheres where it can do little harm. 
It forms part of that all-pervading 
atmosphere of pretence which is grad- 
ually destroying the sense of integrity 
in public life. Nowhere is this equivo- 
cal atmosphere more widespread and 
more injurious than in the sphere of 
politics; there, indeed, a large part 
of the press has become on party 
questions quite . untrustworthy. Of 
this readers are becoming uneasily 
aware; they are realizing that a fair 
presentment of the truth is not the 


main object, even where the reporting 
of facts is in question, but that every- 
thing is presented to them with a cer- 
tain bias due to the supremacy of the 
party influence. It must also be re- 
gretfully admitted that the more in- 
dependent organs at times adopt con- 
ventions of their own which arouse 
very similar suspicions of bias. To 
see things justly is a hard task, but 
the journals that are always, in a 
metaphorical sense, heaving half a 
brick at some person or class are in 
danger of being regarded as equally 
conventional with the most docile of 
the party organs. The public tend to 
get speedily accustomed to the per- 
manently aggressive attitude and to 
regard it as being as much a matter 
of form as the other. 

Truth and sincerity, not to mention 
independence, have to a large extent 
been banished from daily journalism 
so far as it relates to politics; at least 
these qualities are made to occupy a 
subordinate place as compared with 
“effectiveness.” We all know the 
story of Dr. Johnson who, as a Parlia- 
mentary reporter, took care that the 
“Whig dogs” should not have the best 
of it. However, to the credit of Eng- 
lish journalism, the reporting of the 
debates was for long efficiently and 
accurately dealt with in all news- 
papers of reputation, no matter what 
their political views. Then in an evil 
moment for believers in fairness 
and accuracy tke descriptive lobby- 
writer made his appearance. Under 
his rhetorical methods political oppo- 
nents were never allowed a fair 
chance, much less to get the best of it. 
Some of the exaggerations of the de- 
scriptive lobby-writer became so ludi- 
crous that they compelled their own 
cure. It was Punch, I think, who took 
the lead in satirizing Parliamentary 
correspondents, who described eminent 
statesmen as concealing faces white 
with indignation behind their handker- 
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chiefs or as writhing under the scath- 
ing castigation of political opponents 
and as generally displaying a lack of 
physical self-control very remarkable 
in a people so stolid and phlegmatic 
as the English. Markedly unfair re- 
porting of the speeches of political 
opponents, however, is not uncommon; 
indeed, it grows increasingly common, 
especially at times of political excite- 
ment such as General Elections. Omis- 
sio veri is much more frequent than 
suggestio falsi, but the latter is also 
to be met with. An ingenious method 
consists in the extraction of a sentence 
or even a part of a sentence from the 
context; this is then used as a kind 
of text on which to hang a paragraph 
where report, comment, and descrip- 
tion are inextricably mingled—treat- 
ment, under which surprisingly novel 
results can be obtained. Even where 
reports themselves are fairly truthful, 
the “effective” headline is often full 
of misleading suggestion. The unfair 


quotation—that is, the quotation with 


important passages omitted—of letters 
and other statements is also common 
and has even less excuse. 

Quite a different danger lies in the 
present extensive use of agency re- 
ports. These are extremely honest 
and trustworthy, but obviously, where 
they are not verbatim. the condensa- 
tions must depend wholly on the dis- 
cretion of the individual reporter. 
Should he omit anything of importance 
through accident or misunderstanding 
or momentary carelessness, the fact 
that his may be one of the very few 
reports in the field and that it is ap- 
pearing in a number of papers of 
differing views is likely to prevent the 
public ever learning of the omission. 
The tendency of all reporters in sum- 
marizing to lay stress on what is “ef- 
fective’ rather than on what is impor- 
tant frequently produces a coincidence 
in their reports which is mistaken by 
the innocent public for a proof of 
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accuracy, but which may be very mis- 
leading. A correspondent of a Radical 
weekly drew attention to this curious 
unanimity and its dangers in connec- 
tion with the Marconi inquiry during 
the first session of the committee’s 
labors. He wrote: “I must make this 
comment upon the newspaper reports 
of this investigation, that they convey 
—whether wilfully I do not pretend to 
say—a wholly wrong impression of the 
evidence as tendered in the words of 
the witnesses. There is something 
very peculiar about the consistency of 
this misrepresentation of the evi- 
dence.” 

Gross exaggeration has long disfig- 
ured the obituary notice, but far more 
undesirable is the abject adulation of 
the living which is characteristic of 
modern journalism. The decline in re- 
serve and good taste in this respect is 
astonishing. Particularly in estimat- 
ing the merits of leading politicians 
writers in many party papers appear 
to have lost all sense of proportion; 
they have adopted a convention of 
superlatives destructive alike of the 
feeling for truth and of the signifi- 
cance of language; they seem to live 
in an unreal world as far removed 
from actual fact as the sub-editors 
whose “amazing,” “appalling,” “sensa- 
tional” headlines dominate the news 
columns of the halfpenny papers. 

Why the press which might be a 
great independent power should be so 
enslaved to party conventions is a 
mystery indeed. The party newspa- 
pers, in fact, are often more subservi- 
ent than the politicians themselves. No 
more striking demonstration of this 
was surely ever given than when, in 
the controversy over the sacredness of 
editorial confidence, some journalists 
were ready in their party zeal to sacri- 
fice the honor of their profession, a 
subject on which the most passive 
are generally roused to rebellion. No 
doubt many journalists frankly regret 
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that editors or newspaper proprietors 
have ever figured on the Honors Lists. 
Some of the independence of the press 
has departed since that day. That 
was a real misfortune, but it does not 
account for the whole of the great 
transformation which has taken place. 
It is true that the lines of party dis- 
cipline are everywhere being drawn 
tighter and tighter, and that the meas- 
ure of independence allowed to individ- 
ual politicians as well as to the party 
press is getting less and less. And as 
the public is learning to appreciate 
that the views expressed in the news- 
papers are as mechanical as the de- 
bates in Parliament, it is beginning to 
pay as much—or rather as little—at- 
tention to the one as to the other. 
While there probably never was a time 
when newspapers circulated more 
widely, I should doubt if there ever 
was a time when their political influ- 
ence was less. 

It brings one back to the strange 
problem why newspapers have fallen 
so completely into this conventional 
slavery. Where journals are owned 
or largely owned by members of Par- 
liament, the explanation is tolerably 
easy. The member of Parliament, in 
so far as he himself is the obedient 
party slave, naturally makes his paper 
follow on the same lines. Then jour- 
nalism is often used, and will prob- 
ably be even more used in the future. 
as a means of entrance into political 
life, while it is increasingly common 
for members of Parliament to under- 
take journalistic work. An independ- 
ent view is hardly possible to them: 
and the insincerities, the compromises, 
and the tactical methods which have 
done so much to debase the House of 
Commons must all be defended and 
justified in the press. Other influ- 
ences, political and social, play a part 
in this matter, but probably the real, 
underlying explanation must be sought 
in the immense development which 
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has taken place in the commercial side 
of journalism. 

The enormous expenditure impera- 
tive for the successful starting of a 
newspaper has led to two undesirable 
results—one being the establishment of 
newspaper factories in which every- 
thing is subordinated to the doing of 
a successful business; while the other 
is the maintenance of newspapers as 
a kind of by-product in connection 
with certain large industries, and in 
which the political attitude is inevita- 
bly modified, at least to some extent, 
by the interests of those industries. It is 
difficult to decide which development 
has more dangerous possibilities from 
the point of view of the community. 
Both have led to the system of “run- 
ning” several newspapers of varying 
types and suited to the taste of differ- 
ent classes of readers under virtually 
the same control. Such papers often 
assume differing attitudes on many 
points, and a large portion of the pub- 
lic naturally conceive them to be 
independent of each other. Journal- 
ists know well how great a delusion 
this is. At a given moment when a 
new policy is to be pushed forward or 
an old one transformed or a scandal 
slurred over or a misapprehension 
duly cultivated, such papers suddenly 
show a wonderful unanimity; a united 
effort is then made to “force the par- 
ticular card,” to adopt an expression 
used in conjuring, and often with con- 
siderable success. For though the 
party press is getting more and more 
“suspect” to a large proportion of its 
readers, yet in the end they are obliged 
to rely on the press for their knowl- 
edge; they may be suspicious, bur 
where facts are deliberately omitted 
or equally deliberately misrepresented. 
how are they ever to learn the truth? 

The danger of the newspaper trust 
is a real and imminent one in this 
country; beside it the evils of the ordi- 
nary commercial and industrial trust 
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sink into insignificance. For the 
newspaper trust is a monopoly, run in 
particular interests, of truth itself. 
The fact that perhaps the two largest 
journalistic enterprises in England 
happened to have espoused opposite 
sides in politics is undoubtedly some 
protection to the community against 
the suppression or misrepresentation 
of important facts, but it affords by 
no means complete security. Though 
one side is generally disposed to em- 
phasize what the other omits, there is 
no guarantee that at critical moments 
the two will not to a greater or less 
extent “stand in” together. For, ow- 
ing to the vast capital involved, the 
press tends to fall more and more un- 
der the control of the plutocracy, and 
the plutocracy, however much it may 
be politically divided at ordinary 
times, always tends to draw together 
when any real danger threatens. There 
is a notable saying that it is not pos- 
sible to “deceive all the people all the 
time.” It is a saying that the pluto- 
cratic runners of our press would do 
well to bear in mind. Facts do not 
cease to be facts, nor truths to be 
truths, even if all the organs that 
nominally exist to instruct and inform 
the community agree to ignore the 
one and misrepresent the other. 
Forces once set in motion continue to 
work, even though editors decide not 
to see them. But, perhaps, in saying 
this, I am doing the modern editor an 
injustice. So conventional has his 
outlook become that he does not de- 
cide not to see—he is in real truth 
blind. For one of the worst results 
of the great commercial deluge which 
has overwhelmed the press has been 
the sweeping away of the old-fash- 
ioned editor, who was a real politician 
and frequently had the makings of a 
statesman as well. 

In an indirect way the development 
of the advertising side of a news- 
paper with the immense importance it 
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has gained owing to the cheapening 
of the price of papers has altered the 
whole character of newspaper enter- 
prise. The change was marked by the 
advent in Fleet Street of that new 
journalistic phenomenon, the Manag- 
ing Editor. The name emphasized the 
increased importance of the business 
and commercial section. The Manag- 
ing Editor was rarely even supposed 
to be strong on the political side; in- 
deed, it was thought better he should 
not be. Serious convictions might on 
occasion interfere with commercial 
developments. The idea that a paper 
existed to set forward particular views 
began to drop into the background; 
its object was to attain a large circula- 
tion and a large advertising connection, 
and such sensational items of news as 
Eloping. Vicars and Escaped Nuns 
jumped into startling prominence. And 
the majority of the political writers 
on the press have submitted to their 
fate. They don’t count, and they 
know they don’t count, and, [ think, 
in many ways they don’t try to count. 
They have been assured over and over 
again by Managing Editors that the 
views they expressed are of no real 
moment; that the circulation of a 
paper has nothing to do with such 
trivial matters; that a paper lives by 
“good stories,’ and that the most 
squalid domestic tragedy must be 
given more space than a war or peace 
that may have altered the balance of 
power in Europe. So they have given 
up. All the soul has gone out of their 
journalism. The political writers who 
are definitely striving to lead public 
opinion might be counted on the fin- 
gers of one hand. As they cannot lead, 
they follow, and it is simpler to fol- 
low on strictly party lines than on any 
other. 

The growth of the signed article 
has markedly assisted the decline of 
the political power of the press. The 
anonymous journalist of former times 
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complained that his talents were ab- 
sorbed by his paper and tbat he got 
no personal credit for his work. But 
the effect of the widespread intro- 
duction of the signed article has been 
to de away with the power alike of the 
writer and the paper. For it went far 
to destroy the continuous political 
tradition, which was the real force 
behind the editorial “We,” and to turn 
u newspaper from a living organism 
into a lifeless collection of purely in- 
dividual opinions as ephemeral as the 
paper they were printed on. 

Further, many political writers on 
the press clearly suffer from the same 
obsessions they have done their best 
to create in others. They are like so 
many Frankensteins, victims of a 
monster of their own making. They 
have written about the politicians in 
superlatives to such an extent that 
the Little Tin Gods have become real 
gods to them, and they hesitate to 
criticise as if they were laying sacri- 
legious hands on something divine. 
This is an attitude that the public do 
not appreciate, for the public is not 
under the same obsessions. There are 
signs that it is beginning to revolt 
against this type of journalism. With 
the advent of machine-made politics 
popular interest in public questions 
has declined almost to vanishing point. 
The people, deprived of all power to 
influence the political machine, nat- 
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urally became indifferent. But this in- 
difference is not likely to be lasting. 
To say nothing of higher and more dis- 
interested motives, political decisions 
touch people’s comfort and interests 
too closely to be long ignored. 

But the public want a lead, and 
there are great chances now for the 
journalists and the newspapers who 
can lead and will lead honestly. The 
opinions they express may be right or 
wrong, but as long as they are inde- 
pendent and sincere and without sus- 
picion of being adopted or emphasized 
for personal or commercial advantage 
they will count. Signs of this demand 
can be traced in the growing impor- 
tance of certain periodicals written on 
independent lines which certainly 
some years ago would never have 
been started or would have perished 
untimely in their earliest infancy. The 
circulations of these papers may be 
small, but the influence they exert is 
large. They will not affect the great 
newspaper factories; these will con- 
tinue to exist; but the journals they 
produce will become still more defi- 
nitely huge advertising mediums, un- 
less, indeed, they in their turn are 
caught by the spirit of revolt and rec- 
ognize that truth and sincerity are 
better than convention, and that a 
press which claims to be really free 
must lead and not follow. 

Scriptor. 
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The International Medical Con- 
gress first met in London in 1881; 
and, last August, it met in London 
again. The second meeting surpassed 
the first, not only in the numbers of 
members present and of nations repre- 
sented, but in the range of subjects 
discussed. So far back as 1910, the 
work of preparation had been taken in 
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hand. Certainly, this second Congress 
was the greater: none but a most ob- 
stinate lover of the past could think 
otherwise. But the 1881 Congress has 
an immortality of its own. In physi- 
ology, it received and put on record 
the earlier discoveries concerning the 
localization of the functions of the 
brain. In pathology. it got the news 
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—told not on a platform but privately 
—that Koch had discovered the bacil- 
lus of tubercle. In protective medi- 
cine, it heard Pasteur’s address on his 
methods of immunizing fowls against 
chicken-cholera, and sheep against an- 
thrax. In surgery, it heard Lister’s 
address on the development, up to 
that time, of the antiseptic method. 
Nothing, in all the far-reaching work 
of the second Congress—neither Ehr- 
lich’s address, nor the records of the 
protective treatment against typhoid 
fever—is of more significance than 
these four instances of work done and 
honored thirty-two years ago. Pas- 
teur, Lister, and Koch were a sign, 
urbi e¢ orbi, of the new learning. There 
was in the 1881 Congress that sense 
which cannot be recaptured of the old 
order changing. the air clearing, the 
landscape coming out. They showed 
us the promised land: and they lived 
to see us in possession of it. Pasteur, 
the greatest of them all. died in 1895: 
Koch in 1910: Lister on February 10, 
1912. 

The “authoritative” memoir of Lister 
is being written. Meanwhile we have 
Dr. Wrench’s book, “Lord Lister, His 
Life and Work.” It gives a full ac- 
count of the origin and the development 
of his method, and of Pasteur’s influ- 
ence on him, or more than influence. 
Pasteur and Lister—the two names 
refuse to come apart, and the two 
lives might make one biography. It 
is so easy. over the writing of biog- 
raphies, to put asunder those whom 
God has joined together. Mostly, it 
is the wife who suffers. She was the 
very making of him, and she is dis- 
missed as nothing more than a circum- 
stance of his life; but where would 
he have been, and what could he 
have done, without her? There ought 
to be more biographies of husbands 
and wives, on the lines of “Father 
and Son”: there ought to be more bi- 
ographies of men of science working 





together over one set of problems, on 
the lines of “The Coming of Evolu- 
tion.” And there might be one Life 
and Work of Pasteur and Lister: for 
they are as inseparable, in the fight 
against the infective diseases, as the 
great twin-brethren at the battle of 
Lake Regillus. 

The likeness between them went 
further than mere companionship in 
scientitic work. All leaders of science 
are bound to be more or less alike: for 
they all have the mind of science: and 
the gifts cf that mind are the same in 
all of them. But, between Pasteur 
and Lister, there was not only com- 
panionship in the service of science. 
but communion in the service of hu- 
manity: and not only that, but fellow- 
suffering under wearisome ill-informed 
misjudgment of their common work. 
They couid be glad of all higher criti- 
cism, thankful to turn it to good ac- 
count; but they had to bear together 
the foolishness of lesser men, and to 
know that lives were being lost by 
that foolishness in practice, and in 
hospital. It is no wonder that they 
came to be alike. From widely dif- 
ferent beginnings, they drew together, 
till it seems now to matter nothing 
that there was between them all the 
difference which is between France 
and England, between one born of 
working folk and brought up in the 
Roman Catholic Church and in the 
tradition of the Army, and one born 
of well-to-do people and brought up 
in the Society of Friends. Across all 
differences of race and faith and 
temperament. they were brought to- 
gether. Not that they ever became 
closely alike in temperament. Pasteur 
was more sombre, more apt to be dis- 
pirited. more resentful of interruption, 
more vehement against the defenders 
of a lost cause and the special 
pleaders of a weak case. He could 
not suffer them gladly; he saw no 
reason why he should. The years 
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from 1865 to 1870 had aged him: they 
had three times brought death home 
to him; then had come his own fright- 
ful illness; then, last and worst of all, 
the agony of the War. He bore the 
mark of these years; he had the look 
of a man who had fought his way 
through many sorrows, and could not 
stand much more: he held his life on 
a very uncertain tenure: he was bur- 
dened with terrific responsibility, and 
with inevitable over-work. J! faut 
travailler: that was his text; he lived 
for his work, and he died worn-out by 
his work. One remembers the grave, 
set look of his face, and the deep lines 
of it; the keen light in his eyes; the 
voice deliberate. serious; full of quiet 
authority, the perfect voice for teach- 
ing; the impetuous asides, during Dr. 
Bastian’s eddress at the 1881 Congress 
—Jamais, jamais; cest une chimere 

. . Mais——-mon Dieu—c’est impossible, 
That one of the hundred best books, 
“The Life of Pasteur,” shows what he 
was: it gives all the grief and all the 
joy of his life: but one who only met 
him twice in London remembers well 
the look of heavy care and passionate 
intensity of work. He had not Lis- 
ter’'s look of quietness, almost of re- 
moteness from controversy. Lister, 
up to the time of Lady Lister’s death 
in 1893, had suffered no such be- 
reavements as came to Pusteur: nor 
had he known what it is for qa man 
who loves his country. to see her de- 
feated and invaded: nor had he felt 
the bitterness of poverty and of ill- 
health. His home-life at Upton had 
provided for him the gifts of culture. 
Above all, he had been brought up 
in the membership of the Society of 
Friends. 

Recalling the two faces. one: would 
like to have a portrait of Pasteur by 
Rembrandt and a portrait of Lister by 
Raeburn. There was in Lister’s face 
a. wonderful purity. and the utmost 
refinement of soft lines and delicate 


coloring: it was full of thoughtful- 
ness, gentleness, and dignity. Often, 
it had the look of a man rather lonely, 
rather tired; but tired of hearing his 
Owl praises sung, not tired of work 
and thought: a man who had done 
too much for the world to care much 
for anything that the world could do 
for him. But. most of all, it was a 
quiet face: not impassive or ex- 
pressionless, for it was quick to show 
little changes, and he had a way of 
smiling which had more meanings 
than are conveyed by laughter: but 
the quietness of his face, and of his 
voice, were in the very nature of him. 
He wus not incapable of anger, but 
he had none of Pasteur’s tempestuous 
wrath with his opponents: he could 
do ali that he wanted with silence, or 
with a few words of smooth irony or 
measured censure. Even if he had 
eared for fighting in debates, print, 
and correspondence, he would still 
have denied himself that pleasure: for 
his work was in the making; he was 
feeling his way. year in year out, to- 
ward the improvement of it. He had 
set himself to advance the whole sci- 
ence and art of surgery, not by con- 
troversy but by incessant observation, 
experiment, and experience; he must 
work out his facts quietly, antici- 
pating nothing, always judging his 
own method, always looking for faults 
in himself, every inch of the way. 

He discovered the antiseptic method: 
but what is it, to be a discoverer? 
There is a good answer to that ques- 
tion, in a paper written long ago on 
the discovery of anesthetics: 

Those only are here reckoned as dis- 
coverers. from whose work may be 
traced not merely what might have 
been the beginning of the discovery, 
but the continuous history of events 
consequent on the evidence of its 
truth. . . . There were many guesses 
and suggestions for making operations 
painless. But they were all fruitless; 
and they fail at that which may be a 
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fair test for most of the claims of dis- 
coverers—the test of consequent and 
continuous history. 

If the mere use of antiseptics were 
the discovery of the antiseptic method, 
we must go back, four hundred years 
past the Good Samaritan, to Hip- 
pocrates, who uSed wine dnd oil, pour- 
ing them into an open wound. From 
Hippocrates onward, surgery has 
never been without antiseptics. If 
we limit our enquiry to carbolic acid, 
we find Lemaire using it five years be- 
fore Lister, and using q purer prepa- 
ration than that which Lister began 
with. But if we apply the test of ‘“con- 
sequent and continuous history,” we 
see Lister by himself, and we leave 
Lemaire and all the rest of them in 
the good company of Hippocrates.’ 

It was pity, not science alone, which 
would not let him be content with 
things as they were: he could not and 
would not endure the evils that some 
surgeons called “untoward accidents” 
or “unfortunate complications.” And 
these evils were so old: they had 
helped to fill every graveyard on 
earth: and the decadence of surgery, 


-in the beginning of the nineteenth 


century, had increased their business. 
Among surgeons, that despair was 
creeping in, which Ambroise Paré had 
felt in the sixteenth century: 


“What wonder. if in these late civil 
wars the wounds have caused so many 
grievous accidents, and lastly death it- 
self? Especially since the air encom- 


1 In France carbolic acid was tried, about 
1860, by many surgeons, with very good 
results: but so were other lotions. Lister dis- 
covered not carbolic acid, but the way to use 
earbolic acid. Still, Lemair came very near 
to anticipating Lister. Forhe was familiar 
with Pasteur’s work, and was a firm believer 
in “the germ-theory”: and, in his essay “Du 
Coal-tar Saponiné,” published in 1860, there is 
a notable sentence: “‘Le Coal-tar tue les ger- 
mes qui, dans les liquides et dansles solides, 
sont la cause de la putréfaction. Tous ceux 
que l’air apporte 4 ces matiéres subissent le 
méme sort, et ladécomposition est impossi- 
ble.” In 1863, he published his book “De Il 
Acide Phénique” (2nd edit. 1865, pp. 754). He 
seems to have found carbolic acid good for 
everything, as Berkeley found tar-water. He 
lost his way among its virtues: he missed the 
one road which Lister found and held. 


passing us, tainted with putrefaction, 
corrupts and defiles the wounds; ard 
the body and the humors are already 
disposed or inclined to putrefaction. 

. If things wert wrong, from this 
great malignancy of the wounds in the 
civil wars, the surgeon was not to be 
blamed: for it were a sin to fight 
against God and the air, wherein are 
the hidden scourges of Divine 
justice. 


There was the enemy, in the air; 
truly a task to be despaired of, that a 
man should fight the powers of the 
air: they could come of themselves, 
they could be sent on earth as a judg- 
ment: or they could be born of an 
earthquake, or of a hot summer, or of 
a foul smell. Paré, of course, did 
fight them: he had all sorts of de- 
vices for the disinfecting of air and 
the cleansing of wounds: but be was 
fighting he knew not what. To him, 
wound-infection seemed almost as in- 
evitable as bad weather: 

There came such a stench from these 
wounds, when they were dressed. that 
the bystanders could scarce endure it. 
Nor could this be attributed to the 
want of dressing, or the fault of the 
surgeon; for the wounds of the 
princes and the nobility stank as illas 
those of the common soldfers. And 
the corruption was such, that if any 
chanced to be left without dressing 
for one day—which sometimes hap- 
pened, with such a_ multitude of 
wounded—the wound, next day. would 
be full of maggots. Many also had 
abscesses in parts remote from their 
wounds: which I remember befel the 
King of Navarre, the Duc de Nevers, 
and sundry others. 

Slowly. men eame to separate-out 
the facts of infection from the facts 
of the weather and the time of year, 
and to think of infection as one thinks 
of thistledown in air. Berkeley in his 
“Siris” (1774) has a good prophetic 
phrase: 

The seeds of things seem to lié 
latent in the sir, ready to appear and 




















produce their kind. whenever they 
light cn a proper matrix. The ex- 
tremeiy small seeds of fern, mosses, 
mushrooms, and some other plants, are 
concezled and wafted about in the air, 
every part whereof seems replete with 
seeds of one kind or other. The whole 
atmosphere seems alive. There is every- 
where acid to corrode, and seed to en- 
gender. Iron will rust, and mould will 
grow in all places. . 

It is a long -way, from Berkely, past 
Cagniard Latour’s study of yeast- 
cells and Schwann’s experiments on 
sterilized air, to Pasteur and Lister: 
but that phrase, The whole atmosphere 
seems alive, surely, goes all the way. 
As it goes, it rids itself of all non-sci- 
entific wrappings: it will have nothing 
more to do with Berkely: it must be 
interpreted by Pasteur: and. on April 
7, 1864. he does interpret it to all 
Paris. He shows them his flasks of 
sterilized broth, four years old, still 
clear and unfermented—“I wait. I 
watch, I question it. asking it to re 
peat, before my eyes, the wonder of 
creation. But it remains silent, silent 
ever since I began these experiments 
years ago: silent, because I have kept 
it away from that which man cannot 
create, kept it away from the germs 
in the air. kept it away from life.” 

That the turning-point of 
Lister’s work: that was the “flood of 
light thrown upon this most impor- 
tant subject by the philosophic re- 
searches of M. Pasteur.” The whole 
atmosphere not seemed, but was, 
alive: the powers of the air were the 
germs in the air. Against the powers 
of the air, in March 1865. he fought, 
and lust. his first case: and, in August 
1865, fought, and won, his second case, 

Why was it, that his method had to 
wait so long for general acceptance? 
What was wrong with the men of his 
time in London, that he must come 
himself. so late as 1877, to London, 
like St. Paul appealing unto Crsar? 
It that Dr. Wrench’s book 
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is here, 
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ought to show more insight, and a 
more just estimate of the difficulties 
of the controversy. The list of these 
difficulties is of great length; neither 
do they admit arrangement in any 
order. And, of course, difficulties 
must be estimated, not by adding them 
together, but by multiplying them to- 
gether. 

(1) Faith in Lister demanded faith 
in Pasteur: here, forty and more 
years ago, was a mighty stumbling- 
block. To work the works of Lister. 
a man must believe “the germ-theory.” 
Nothing less would suffice: “Without 
a firm belief in the truth of that 
theory,” said Lister in 1867, “perplex- 
ity and blunders must be of frequent 
occurrence.” But the germ-theory, 
even in Paris, was not yet established 
above all possibility of question. To 
accept, at the bidding of a Glasgow 
surgeon, the revolutionary opinions of 
a foreign chemist; to give up, for 
something called the Comptes Rendus, 
traditional methods of British surgery 
—here was a demand which few men 
could submit to. No wonder that Sir 
James Simpson, in 1867, met the new 
learning with a joke which to-day is 
very Cismal reading: “No one has yet. 
I believe. seen these mythical fungi 
with the eye or the microscope. . . . 
I got a portion of the skin of the back 
of my hand scorched off by a dilute 
application of carbolic acid, and the 
sore suppurated more or less for four 
weeks.” 

(2) The opponents of Lister’s method 
were able to say that it prolonged op- 
erations; that it might tempt men of 
no more than average ability to per- 
form operations of exceptional sever- 
ity; that it did not take into account 
the “constitutional” aspect of the pa- 
tient’s case; that carbolic acid had in 
some cases poisoned the patient; and, 
above all, that results as good as Lis- 
ter’s could be obtained. and had been 
obtained, without his method. 
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(8) His method, at first, was im- 
perfect. The very name of “carbolic 
putty” was a misfortune. Then came 
the use of the carbolic spray, a great 
offence against the “simplicity” of op- 
erating. None the less, he dared not, 
till he knew more, give up the spray. 

(4) Though his method was imper- 
fect, and he was incessantly at work 
to improve it, yet. as a matter of life 
or death, he and his school must 
present it as a solemn observance, a 
law to be obeyed down to the last 
point. There must be no “modified 
Listerism”: there must be no talk of 
“giving the thing a trial.” Take it or 
leave it: but you must take it all, or 
leave it all. A note of passion, as it 
ought, comes into the controversy, 
and prolongs it. To men like Knows- 
ley Thornton, for example, it was in- 
tolerable—neque enim levia aut ludicra 
petuntur Premia—that Lawson Tait 
should laugh at “rigid antisepticists.” 
What is a law for, if not for obedience? 
And what obedience can there be, if 
you pick and choose among the points 
of the law? 

(5) Statistics were brought forward, 
in abundance, on behalf of modified 
Listerism and of non-Listerism: and 
some of them, such as the Kilmarnock 
statistics, could not be answered, till 
more was known of bacteriology. Lis- 
ter was at work not on figures bat on 
principles. “The truth is, life is short, 
and that when every day begins, one 
has to consider what is the occupation 
which is most likely to be valuable: 
and I have felt that there was, every 
day. something more congenial and, I 
hoped, more profitable to do than to 
compile statistics.’ It would have 
been absurd for him to count his cases 
as the Royal Humane Society counts 
its rescued from the Serpentine. But, 
from the point of view of “common 
sense,” statistics did come into the 
scene: such a crowd of them, that men 
could not see the wood for the trees. 
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(6) As a formal test of the value of 
Lister’s method, some surgeons 100k 
the operation of ovariotomy. It was 
impossible, at that time, to estimate 
all the influences controlling the re- 
sult in each case: the operation itself 
was not so well defined as it is now: 
and much confusion came of taking 
it to prove or to disprove the argu- 
ments of the “rigid antisepticists.” 

(7) The advancement of Lister's 
work coincided: with many other im- 
provements of hospital practice: with 
better nursing, better sanitation, bet- 
ter drugs. and so forth. House-sur- 
geons and students were more highly 
educated: the excessive use of bleed- 
ing, leeches, purges, mercury, and 
stimulants, was coming to an end: the 
after-treatment of operation cases was 
more simple and more restful. There 
was more of wholesome competition 
between the hospitals, more publica- 
tion of results. People sometimes talk 
of Lister, as if our hospitals owed 
nothing to Miss Nightingale, nothing 
to the great surgeons who in 1865 had 
already striven for the improvement 
of hospital practice. 

It is true that we find, here and 
there. instances of baser motives in 
opposition to Lister’s method: in- 
stances of stupidity. and of jealousy, 
and of most unworthy casuistry. But 
Dr. Wrench makes far too much of 
them: he depicts the London surgeons, 
mostly, as very poor creatures, and 
some of them worse than that. He 
did not know them: he does not feel, 
as they felt and faced, the difficulties 
of the great controversy. 

Through it all Lister bore himself 
with unswerving patience, and with 
incessant work. Point by point he 
slowly ventured to improve his 
method. The carbolized silk ligature, 
the carbolized catgut ligature. the use 
of gauze, the use of sterilized wool, 
the chromicized ligature, the giving up 
of the spray, the use of cyanide 











gauze, came each of them in the course 
of experiment and experience. He 
preferred, even so late as 1893, to 
sterilize his instruments by laying 
them in carbolic lotion, not by boil- 
ing them. We call the one method 
antiseptic, and the other aseptic: but 
we might reverse these two adjectives 
without damage either to the proprie- 
ties of grammar or to the values of 
surgery. Antiseptic lotion, or aseptic 
boiling—“it is the difference,” as Sir 
William Osler has said, “between 
tweedledum and tweedledee: they are 
Cornhill Magazine. 
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both applications of the same princi- 
ple.” / 

In 1893, he finished his hospital 
work. That was the year of the death 
of Lady Lister. The years of his old 
age were overcast with ill-health and 
sadness: they belong to the mystery, 
why old people should suffer. Happy 
are they who knew him, who saw and 
spoke with him. To be able to say 
I knew Lister is of itself enough to 
commend a man to the respectful at- 
tention of less fortunate persons. 

Stephen Paget. 





IN THE HOUR OF NEED. 


PART II. 

In my regiment the officers’ wives 
had a friendly habit of dining to- 
gether on guest nights when their hus- 
bands dined at the mess, and, since I 
had been on the sick list, they had 
generally asked me to join them. 
There were only three ladies with us 
now—Mrs. White, Mrs. Grey, and Mrs. 
Travers, wife of the senior captain. 
She and Mrs. Grey were great friends, 
and I think they found Mrs. White and 
her riches rather oppressive, and were 
glad to have me, as then we played 
bridge, and Mrs. White wasn’t in it 
with the two of them at that. This 
was the first time the meeting had 
been at Mrs. White’s, and I was inter- 
ested in seeing how she would run 
things; besides, between Moore’s death 
and the fortune-telling incident, I felt 
very disinclined to settle down to a 
lonely evening in my bare little quar- 
ter. 


The Whites’ bungalow was quite 


near the mess, and as it was a beautiful 
moonlight night, and there were no 
signs of rain, we dined in the open. 

Mrs. Travers had just arrived when 
I got there, and Mrs. Grey came soon 
after, and I felt I was in luck, and 





didn’t at all envy the other fellows 
dining in a stuffy mess-room. Mrs. 
White’s dinner-table, with all her new 
wedding-presents, looked very nice, 
and it always amused me to listen to 
the talk on these occasions, the point 
of view of the officers’ wives and “the 
mess” being a very different one. To- 
night, however, as soon as we sat 
down, Mrs. White began telling Mrs. 
Travers about our séance of the after- 
noon, just the very subject I didn’t 
want discussed, partly because I don’t 
like things I can’t understand, and 
also because I thought Mrs. Grey still 
looked rather worried. However, as 
ill-luck would have it, Mrs. Travers 
was keen on anything that had to do 
with the mysterious and uncanny. She 
told some rather good stories about 
prophecies which had been fulfilled, 
and the three of them went hard at 
it with ghost stories and all sorts of 
rubbish until I nearly told Mrs. Trav- 
ers about the twins—which would have 
changed the subject in a hurry. After 
dinner we moved to other chairs, 
which the servants had set out on a 
dhurry (a carpet of sorts), and I didn’t 
even get my bridge, for the talk of 
spooks went on until I very nearly 
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fell asleep, I was so tired of it. Still. 
it was pleasant enough sitting there, 
listening to the band, which we could 
hear quite plainly, the mess being so 
near, and when they had quite ex- 
hausted their stock of tales I drove 
Mrs. Travers and Mrs. Grey home. 
We dropped Mrs. Travers first, and } 
thought Mrs. Grey must be very tired, 
for she hardly spoke all the rest of the 
way. I hoped she wasn’t worrying over 
Shah-u-din’s dream, but I couldn’t 
feel too sure, though I knew the 
topic of the evening had been bad for 
her, and it was for once quite a relief 
to be greeted by the healthy roar of 
her baby as I deposited her at her 
door. There’s something very ordi- 
nary and commonplace and natural in 
the sound of a baby crying. Not a 
child crying—I hate that. 

I am a very good sleeper, and that 
night was no exception. It was 11.10 
when I got into bed, and by 11.15 I 
was asleep—end [ thought I had been 
asleep for hours, when I was awak- 
ened by some one passing my win- 
dow carrying a light which flashed full 
in my eyes. My bed was drawn 
across one of the open windows to get 
all the air there was, so that I was 
practically in the veranda, and I was 
still only half awake when I heard 
Mrs. Grey’s voice. “Mr. MacGregor 
—Mr. MacGregor!” she called. “Are 
you awake? I want you to drive me 
to the mess.” Her voice sounded 
strained and high, and I could hear 
she was shaking violently. for she was 
leaning on my bedroom door, holding 
the handle, and it rattled in her grasp 
as She spoke. 

“What's the matter? are the children 
ill?’ I asked. “Go home, and I'll fetch 
the doctor——” 

“No, no.” she called back. “Come 
quickly! I must go to the mess. It’s 
Johnny! Something terrible is hap- 
pening. I know what it is. Don't 
ask what—but come quickly.” I could 
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hear she was trying to restrain her- 
self. She stood quiet for a moment 
and pulled herself together and 
said, speaking more in her usual 
tones— 

“T know you think I am mad, but 
I must go—I have wakened your boy 
2nd they are getting the trap ready, and 
if you won’t come I shall drive it my- 
self.” 

Well, of course I couldn’t let her do 
that, and by this time I had scrambled 
into some clothes and joined her on 
the veranda. She was still in the 
white muslin she had worn at dinner, 
und in the moonlight she looked whiter 
than ever, and her face seemed all 
eyes. 

“T am sorry to bother you,” she said, 
“but if I walked I should be too late.” 

“But what is it?’ I asked (though 
all the time I felt sure it was just that 
wretched Shah-u-din’s dream). “Why 
do you want to go to the mess? What 
could be wrong with Johnny? I wish 
you would go home, and I'll drive up 
and fetch him.” 

“IT don’t know why I want to go.” 
she said: “I was sure you would think 
me crazy, and I know Johnny will 
hate it, but I simply must go. I’ve 
been sitting in the veranda since you 
left me, and I’ve got the most horrible 
presentiment that there’s something 
very wrong with him. I'll probably 
get myself dreadfully laughed at, but 
I can’t help that.” And just then my 
cart came round and I helped her in, 
and then she looked round, and I’m 
blessed if there wasn’t Shah-u-din 
waiting to come with us! 

“Now, Mrs. Grey,” I said, “it’s too 
bad of you! I do really draw the line 
at him. What on earth do you want 
with this chap?” 

“I don’t know, I am sure,” she said, 
“but he must come. If there’s any- 
thing wrong I expect he’d be able to 
help. I don’t feel quite so sure there 
is, since I have been over here, but if I 
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zo home | shall just be as bad as 
ever.” 

And of course it ended in her get- 
ting her own way;but you may imagine 
the kind of idiot I felt, driving her up 
to the mess in the middle of the night, 
on such a fool’s errand, and with a 
regular Mumbo Jumbo of a chap on 
the back seat instead of the syce, and 
no reason to give for our jaunt except 
that the spirit had moved us. My pony 
was very nervous, too, and shied at 
everything on a moonlight night, and 
I didn’t half like having to let the 
syce run, but naturally there wasn’t 
room for him as well as Shah-u-din. 
After we had had three bad shies, and 
a determined jib, I had a _ presenti- 
ment too, and mine was that “the 
evil,” whatever it was, would upset 


us before we reached the mess; and I’ 


should have liked very much to ask 
Shah-u-din’s opinion, only I had my 
hands too full to turn round to speak 
to him. I made up my mind I would 
leave Mrs. Grey outside the mess while 
I went in to reconnoitre, but when we 
turned in at the gate I saw that after 
all she had been quite right. Some- 
thing very strange and unusual was 
happening that night. You'll under- 
stand we faced the mess—and between 
us and the veranda there was a great 
round patch of rather long coarse 
grass, with the drive running round it. 
The veranda was brilliantly lighted 
up, and in a group on the steps stood 
my brother officers and their guests. 
They were all absolutely silent, most of 
their faces had a kind of fixed, intent 
look, and they were all staring at the 
figure of a man who was walking 
barefooted towards them through the 
long grass. 

Now I can’t of course tell you from 
my personal knowledge what had hap- 
pened in the mess that night, but I got 
Phillips, who is our adjutant. and who 
had come back from leave that even- 
ing, to tell me all the details, and as 
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a matter of fact every one told me, 
they could talk of nothing else. 

It was not a big guest night, because 
many of the fellows were away on 
leave, but there were a couple of the 
Gunners, and Beaumont from the N. I. 
Regiment, and Fuller, the railway 
engineer. Fuller is the only one of 
them who counts for my story. He 
was quite a good fellow, and very 
sporting, a great chap for racing and 
betting, used to get a little noisy to- 
wards the end of the evening,—not 
that he drank, but just that he did 
himself well. On this particular night 
he was a little more convivial than 
usual, because he was just back from 
the Lucknow Autumn Meeting, where 
his ponies had done uncommon well, 
and he had been lucky at the lotteries 
besides. He told Phillips he had 
cleared sixteen thousand rupees. A 
lot of money for a fellow whose pay 
is about a thousand rupees a month. 
I expect you can imagine the mess- 
dinner—the rather bare room, with all 
the regimental plate crammed on the 
table, the swinging punka, and the 
fellows all trying to be cheery and 
good company—which is a bit difficult 
when you have spent the day together 
and there’s nothing fresh to talk about. 
The band helped a little, as it played 
the latest musical comedies, but taken 
all round it was just the usual stale old 
affair, with nothing out of the common 
about it. 

As soon as dinner was over, Major 
White collected a four, and they went 
off to the cardroom, where they set- 
tled down to bridge. Fuller, and Mait- 
land, who was his host, and the rest 
of the fellows played snookers. Johnny 
and Phillips sat in the veranda out- 
side the billiard-room windows, and 
smoked in the darkness. Johnny had 
been lively enough all dinner-time, but 
of course he wasn’t feeling particularly 
cheerful, and naturally he and Phillips 
didn’t bother to talk. The snooker 
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party were pretty noisy—Fuller mak- 
ing bets on everything under the sun, 
and the other chaps taking him up; 
so that every now and then their 
voices came out in a regular roar— 
all talking at once, and then there’d 
be a silence, while some one tried to 
do something impossible, and a shout 
of laughter when he failed; but Phil- 
lips was very sleepy (he’d been travel- 
ling all day) and wasn’t paying much 
attention to them, when Fuller’s voice 
speaking rather loudly, repeating 
something he’d evidently said before, 
caught his ear. 

“You chaps all jeer at niggers” 
(which we didn’t as a matter of fact), 
“and think yourselves d——d fine fel- 
lows. But I’ll bet you a thousand 
rupees to a hundred, there’s not one of 
you would walk through that grass in 
front of the mess—with bare feet, and 
that’s what your shikaree does any 
day in the week. Full of snakes, you 
say”—evidently turning to some ob- 
jector—“I’m not sayin’ it’s not—so’s 
the jungle. Twice when I was out 
last Thursday my shikaree jumped 
back, just in time and no more (I 
heard the cobra’s hiss), and even that 
didn’t put the little chap off; he 
wanted to go on, but I wasn’t for it, 

. . and that’s why I say the na- 
tive’s as good a man and better than 
the white man.” 

Phillips told me that an exclamation 
from Grey made him look round. 
Grey was sitting bolt upright, with 
his hands gripping the arms of his 
chair, and he turned to Phillips at 
once and said— 

“Did you hear that? A thousand 
rupees to a hundred! That would 
square me up.” He looked sober 
enough, but still Phillips couldn't be- 
lieve he was taking it seriously, so he 
just said— 

“Rot! you know that grass is full 
of snakes. Maitland told me at dinner 
that he saw a cobra go in the other 











day, and I’m going to have it burnt 
out to-morrow—don’t you be an ass!” 
and settled himself to go to sleep 
again; but, by Jove! before he could 
stop him, Johnny had bounded up, 
muttering “a thousand rupees,” and 
was into the billiard-room. He walked 
right up to Fuller, who was lounging 
against the table, and said— 

“Did I hear you say you bet a thou- 
sand rupees to a hundred that no one 
would walk through the grass?” 

“Certainly I did,” said Fuller, laugh- 
ing. “A native would do it, of course 
—but I know jolly well a white man 
won't.” 

“Done with you,” says Johnny, and 
turned to Phillips who had followed 
him, and asked him to pull off his 
boots. Phillips naturally wouldn’t, 
and you can imagine there was no 
end of a row—every one talking at. 
once, Grey shouting for one of the 
mess servants to pull off his boots, 
and the chaps telling him not to be 
such an ass. Fuller was sorry enough, 
he is really quite a decent sort of fel- 
low, and of course he never expected 
any one would take him up, still he 
couldn’t go back on his bet now, and, 
as for the rest of them, they were 
mostly newly joined boys, who had no 
idea what the awful risk was. Phil- 
lips and Maitland knew well enough. 
and seeing they couldn’t stop Grey, 
Phillips slipped away to fetch Major 
White. The bridge room is some way 
off, in a little bungalow in a corner of 
the compound, and it took him a 
moment or two to get there—and then 
Major White tried to stop him speak- 
ing till the hand was played out. Of 
course Phillips went on just the same 
—but the Major’s head was so full of 
bridge, and he’s 2 bit deaf too, so that 
altogether it took time to make him 
understand that he was needed “ek 
dum” (at once). He ran right enough 
when he had grasped what was going 
on, but he was too late. Every one 
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was in the veranda, and as he came 
out, with his hand up, shouting— 
“Stop this! Grey, don’t be such a 
d——d ass,” he saw Johnny right in the 
middle of the long grass, walking 
slowly and steadily towards the mess. 
And it was just then that I drove 
in with Mrs. Grey and Shah-u-din on 
the back seat. It isn’t the sort of 
thing you ever forget, and I have only 
to shut my eyes to see it all now. It 
was one of those extraordinarily bright 
moonlight nights you only get in the 
Bast, really almost as light as day— 
only everything looked white and gray, 
and without any color. The officers in 
the veranda were all in white mess 
dress—in the middle was the Major, 
half-way down the steps, with his 
hand still up and his mouth half open, 
just as he had stopped when he saw 
he was too late. Behind him was 
Phillips, looking very angry—which is 
the way he always gets when he’s 
worried. All the rest were just star- 


ing at Johnny, and behind them there 
was a pack of mess servants, come out 
to see what “the sahibs” were up to 


now. No one seemed to notice us, not 
even when Mrs. Grey hurled herself 
out of the trap and ran towards 
Johnny, but even as she was running, 
I saw a black shape rear itself in the 
grass, and heard the hiss of a cobra 
about to strike,—a horrible sound, that 
once heard is never forgotten. Johnny 
leaped to one side, but the brute was 
too quick for him, and, through the 
grass, I saw it catch him just above 
the ankle. 

It was extraordinary how, when this 
awful thing happened, every one was 
suddenly galvanized into life: a mo- 
ment before, Johnny had seemed to be 
the only living thing, and the rest 
were just as if they were made of 
stone. Now, in one moment, every- 
thing was in confusion. Johnny cer- 
tainly walked quietly on to the drive 
—where Mrs. Grey met him, and clung 
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erying and sobbing to his arm. As 
for the others, Major White was shout- 
ing for brandy, and ordering some one 
to go for the doctor, and he and Phil- 
lips came running towards the Greys 
—while the other fellows, very scared 
and shocked-looking, stood helplessly 
in the veranda. As for me—I could 
not with my bad knee get out of the 
cart until the syce came. Shah-u-din 
had got down before, and followed 
Mrs. Grey, and he now stood a little 
apart. 

Johnny, I could see, looked very 
white; he sat down on the veranda 
steps, and Mrs. Grey knelt on the 
gravel beside him, speaking to him. 
Major White and Phillips were there 
too, but I couldn’t hear what they said. 
It was perfectly awful to sit there 
doing nothing, knowing that the best © 
fellow in the world was going to die 
before my eyes, though it wasn’t of 
my own feelings I thought, but of that 
poor little woman. It seemed so 
dreadful, too, that we should all be 
there, looking on, as it were, and yet 
we could not go away and leave her 
alone with him. I suppose only a few 
seconds passed really. but it felt like 
hours; and though it was a hot night. 
I give you my word I ran cold all 
over. It was so horrible. Then one 
of the subalterns ran up with a very 
white face and whispered to Phillips. 
I heard afterwards that he told him 
the doctor had been called away to the 
civil station ten miles off, and we all 
knew long before he could be fetched 
back Grey would be dead. Just then 
my syce ran up to the pony’s head, 
and I was able to get out of the trap. 
I stood hesitating, wondering what I 
could do, but the moment Shah-u-din 
saw I was moving, he came towards 
me. 

“Sahib—Sahib,” he said, speaking in 
an agitated whisper, “if the Huzoors 
wait for the Dokitor Sahib it will be 
too late. I can cure cobra bite. Many 
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times have I saved the black men, and 
I can save the white Sahib too. Only 
see. It is true talk, not lies.” 

I could see the man was in earnest, 
but it was impossible to believe him. 
I knew there was no known cure for 
cobra-bite, and it seemed so fearfully 
cruel to raise false hopes. The Major 
and Phillips had moved some paces 
away from the Greys. I could just 
see Johnny’s face, but Mrs. Grey’s 
back was towards me. I could hear 
an occasional sob; I couldn’t help hear- 
ing it, though I tried not to, every- 
thing was so still; but mostly she 
seemed to be talking, urging something 
on him. Of course I didn’t stare, but 
I couldn’t help seeing. After all, I 
thought, why shouldn’t Shah-u-din see 
what he could do? It was absolutely 
the only chance; but it seemed so cruel 
to disturb the Greys if it was all for 
nothing. 

“Sahib, it will soon be too late,” 
Shah-u-din urged, at my side, and I 
could see he looked very anxious. The 
moon went behind a cloud just then, 
and the slight darkness made me think 
of the dream he had told us only 
that afternoon, which now seemed 
ages ago. Mrs. Grey must have re- 
membered it too, for she sprang to her 
feet and faced round, calling shrilly— 

“Shah-u-din! Shah-u-din!” 

He did not waste a moment, but ran 
eagerly towards her, and knelt down 
beside Johnny. 

“Huzoor, in a few moments Sahib 
will be cured,” he said reassuringly, 
and his tone was so confident that I 
felt at once he really believed what he 
said. The whole affair was so extra- 
ordinary. His dream, Mrs. Grey’s 
presentiment of trouble, the horrible 
scene, with Johnny risking his life. 
It was all a kind of nightmare, and af- 
ter it nothing could have surprised 
me much. 

Shah-u-din took charge from that 
moment. He had made one of the 
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servants bring him a glass of water 
before, and into that he now put a 
small flat gray stone, something like 
pumice-stone, and quite smooth, as 
though it had been constantly used. 
As soon as it was thoroughly wet he 
took it out, and passed it over the spot 
where the cobra had bitten. I own to 
a feeling of most horrible disappoint- 
ment here. I could with pleasure have 
throttled the man for raising our 
hopes, for what appeared to be a piece 
of childish superstition; but at the 
second pass the stone clung to the 
wound, just as if it had been attracted 
to it; and Shah-u-din stood up, look- 
ing completely satisfied. 


“All is well,” he said; “the snake- 
stone draweth the poison from the 
veins of the Sahib.” 

And the odd thing is that he was 
absolutely correct. After a time the 
stone fell off, its work done. Shah-u- 
din put it in water again, and this time 
the water changed color and became 
opaque, something like milk. We all 
saw it—presently Johnny, though he 
looked rather shaken, said he felt per- 
fectly well—and you can imagine the 
excitementandthetalkingand congratu- 
lations, we were all so worked up, and 
in the middle of the confusion Shah-u- 
din must have slipped away, for when 
we looked for him he was nowhere to 
be found. We thought he had gone 
back to the Greys’ compound, but the 
next morning when they sent for him 
the old Bearer explained he had gone 
“No man knew whither.” He indeed 
disappeared as suddenly as he had 
come, and none of us have ever set 
eyes on him, or his wonderful snake- 
stone, from that day to this. The 
Greys were terribly vexed, as they 
naturally wished to reward him, but 
the Bearer explained that Shah-u-din 
could take no money from them—for 
“were not he, and all his house, bound 
by a vow to serve all of the house of 
General Grey Sahib, since the old bad 
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days when the General had saved the 
life of Shah-u-din’s father, when the 
knife was even at his throat.” 

It was all very mysterious, but we 
had to make the best of it, as we 
couldn’t get anything more out of the 
old chap. I have never seen another 
snake-stone, but [ am told they are 
well known in South Africa—where 
they are the most cherished possession 
in many an old Boer family. A Boer will 
part with most things for “filthy lu- 
cre,” but no inducement is great enough 
to induce him to sell his snake-stone. 
for it may well mean life or death— 
at least, that is what he thinks. When 
we told our doctor about it he was 
very provoking, and scoffed like any- 
thing, and nothing any of us could say 
would ever make him own he believed 
in snake-stone. He declares that the 
cobra that bit Grey must have been 
either a young one with undeveloped 
poison fangs, or, if full-grown, that it 
had expended its poison on some ani- 
mal. It is no good pointing out how ill 
Grey looked. He just laughs and says 
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he wishes he had been there. He 
could have worked a miraculous cure 
just as well as any fortune-teller. Of 
course he can’t explain Shah-u-din’s 
dream,—that he puts down to coin- 
cidence; and as neither party can con- 
vince the other, we have had to leave 
it at that—among the many queer 
things that can’t be explained. 

Fuller sent over the thousand rupees 
the next morning, with an abject note, 
saying he would never dare to face 
Mrs. Grey again, and as a matter of 
fact she has never forgiven him, 
though Johnny was really quite as 
much to blame. 

The Greys have been quite prosper- 
ous since. He got the Adjutancy soon 
after, and now he is doing two years 
at the Quetta Staff College, which is 
sure to mean well-paid staff billets. 
I think that’s all I have to tell, except 
that the White boys are generally 
called “The Heavenly Twins,” be- 
cause they are the biggest little de- 
mons unhung. 

A. M. Scott-Moncrieff. 
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If this were a sermon, I should give 
out as my text: “Surely the life is 
more than housework, and the body 
more than spring-cleanings”; but it is 
no sermon. It is not even a plea for 
the simple life. Major Barbara’s 
mother hit us all too hard for that, 
when she said to her daughter: “I 
know your plain living and high think- 
ing people—perfectly satisfied with the 
best of everything.” But it is a plea 
for a more logical adjustment of do- 
mestic life to existing circumstances, 
for an active recognition of the fact 
that our housekeeping is difficult and 
strenuous far in excess of the results 
attained, and it is also an endeavor 
to work out some plan by which 


women may find a way out of their 
many stormy difficulties into some 
serener air. 

Every age is a time of transition; 
but just at present it seems as if we 
were faced with rather more than the 
usual number of impending changes. 
Not only is the cost of living increas- 
ing constantly and the standard of 
comfort rising, but money has no 
longer its old purchasing power. At 
the same time are arising these social 
and domestic problems which, what- 
ever our politics, we are all watching 
with interest. I allude to the Insurance 
Act, the Old-Age Pensions Act, the 
Shops Act, all of which act and react 
upon one another, and are all, espec- 
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ially the Insurance Act, of first-rate 
importance to householders. It must 
also be borne in mind that legislation 
may soon impose an eight hours work- 
ing day for our maids and a compul- 
sory weekly holiday, measures which, 
if carried, would certainly add to 
existing domestic difficulties from the 
mistresses’ point of view. Meanwhile. 
we have other factors to consider in 
domestic life, the greater independence 
of the maid-servant, the greater cost 
of service, and the increasing inability 
of the mistress, owing to the claims 
on her time of social and public duties, 
to supply any deficiencies in the serv- 
ice. For good or for evil, woman with 
a man’s education has taken over 
many of a man’s interests and re- 
sponsibilities; it remains for her now 
to adjust her domestic life to her new 
circumstances. 

The remedy I would suggest for 
many of our domestic troubles is to 
reform the house, and so diminish the 
work, and consequently the service. 
Not a very easy thing in a great many 
cases, especially where we do not own 
the house we live in; but most houses 
are capable under clever planning of 
a great deal of improvement. My aim 
in this paper is to enumerate a few 
points, all of importance in the work. 
ing of a house, and many of which the 
tenant can easily have set right. Now 
in this matter of improving the house, 
I wish to say clearly that if you intend 
to economize at all, you must do 
enough to make it worth while; spend 
a little, and you merely multiply your 
luxuries; spend enough and you save. 
That sounds paradoxical, but it is 
merely common-sense: spend enough 
on labor-saving appliances to be able 
to dispense with the services of one 
maid, two maids, or the most possible. 
and you gain. 

Thirty years ago it used to be 
reckoned that each maid on an average 
cost the housekeeper £50, wages, food. 
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and washing, and all small expenses 
considered. Since the year 1900 it is 
estimated that the cost of living has 
gone up 25 per cent, and at the same 
time the standard of comfort for those 
employed in domestic service has also 
risen; so that the cost of each maid 
in this year 1913 approaches more 
nearly to £60 than £50. And there is 
also another matter, which I will call 
the kitchen standard. Every house- 
keeper of experience will tell you that 
the kitchen expenses for one maid are 
very small, almost negligible; take an- 
other maid, and these expenses are 
very much more than doubled; take 
yet another, and the scale rises still 
more. Now if you spend on machin- 
ery and the simplification of housework 
just the sum that represents the cost 
of one maid, and do without the serv- 
ice of that maid, you still really gain, 
because you lower the standard; and 
if for twenty years you contrive to 
manage your house with one maid 
fewer than your neighbors do, at the 
end of that time, taking the yearly 
cost of each maid as £60, you are 
£1,200 better off than they are. This 
is certainly worth thinking of, but 
most emphatically not worth while, if 
in the process you ruin your health 
and your temper too, or disturb in any 
measure the happiness of your house- 
hold. Generally speaking, the old rule 
is pretty safe, that your expenditure 
will be ten times your rental; but mere 
rental, unless it sets the standard of 
general expenses, is neither here nor 
there; it is in the upkeep and the 
working of the house that extrava- 
gances lie. 

Consider now a house pleasant to 
live in and easy to work, planned for 
the convenience of maids as well as 
mistress, mistress as well as maids. 
In England all our housekeeping 
troubles, apart from cooking, with 
which I do not propose te deal, arise 
from three causes: efforts to keep 
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warm, efforts to keep the house clean, 
and the washing of dishes. Cooking 
is a necessity at present for every 
household; but I believe we are within 
measurable distance of a time when a 
municipal system of hot water will be 
instituted, by which hot water in 
pipes will circulate through the towns 
just as cold water does now; and I 
think it not unlikely that some form 
of municipal or co-operative cooking 
also may eventually be realized, by 
which hot meals will be brought to 
our door on order; both schemes in- 
tended to realize the same object, 
namely, the prevention of the appall- 
ing waste of fuel in private houses. 
It is often objected that co-operative 
cooking is more expensive than the 
private kitchen. I can see no reason 


why this should be; and I strongly 
suspect that the alleged want of 
economy is due to unskilful manage- 
ment, to the absence at the head of 
the enterprise of a trained intelligence, 


call her lady or what you will, with 
whom economy, order, and discipline 
are as the breath of her life. 

My ideal house was built by two 
architects, a man and a woman, in 
partnership with an engineer; on the 
engineer was laid the work of arrang- 
ing for the lighting, heating, water 
supply, and mechanism generally; the 
two architects together drew the main 
plan, devised its pretty exterior and 
settled the estimates, the man being 
mainly responsible for the business 
details connected with building mate- 
rials, workmen, etc, the woman’s 
province being to see to the interior 
fittings, the cupboards, and the in- 
numerable small details that mean so 
much in the smooth working of a 
house. For instance, she has seen to 
the position of the coal cellar and of 
the larder with regard to the kitchen; 
she has made sure that there are no 
irritating steps between kitchen and 
larder, or, worst crime of all, between 
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pantry and dining-room; and she has 
arranged for perfect ventilation of the 
kitchen by means of a thorough draught 
whenever necessary. I have never 
from my childhood been able to under- 
stand why domestic architecture should 
be considered exclusively a man’s 
profession. What man architect knows 
the fatigue of carrying in skirts heavy 
trays of china and food up and down 
steps, or understands enough of 
kitchen work to follow in spirit a busy 
cook who knows she will want a little 
milk about a dozen times a day, and, 
partly worried and partly careless, 
gradually slips into the dangerous 
habit of keeping a jug of milk in the 
kitchen, because the tiresome larder 
is so awkward to get at? Only a 
woman, and a housekeeping woman, 
can appreciate the importance of all 
these points. I have lived successively 
in two houses, first built and more 
lately altered by men; and I stand 
amazed at the ingenuity of their 
iniquities. “Ignorance, madam, sheer 
ignorance” as Dr. Johnson pleaded to 
the lady who took him to task for his 
wrong definition of pastern; but after 
all, ignorance, wilful ignorance, is the 
unforgivable sin, and that surely is 
wilful which does not embrace every 
means of learning. When we think 
of the gloomy basement kitchens and 
airless attics of the late Georgian and 
early Victorian town houses, do we 
not involuntarily call to mind: “All 
the earth is full of darkness and cruel 
habitations.” 

My house is full of light, not a dark 
corner in it; its aspect is as much 
south as possible, preferably §8.S.E. 
for the living rooms, north-east for the 
kitchens. A kitchen with a west win- 
dow may become in summer a torture 
chamber; and indeed the fewer west 
windows there are the better. The 
house itself is not a large one, though 
not cramped; to ensure space, two at 
least of the living rooms communicate 
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by folding doors, so that I can at my 
will have one large room for coolness 
or company, or smaller ones for 
warmth or retirement. It is so well 
planned that there are no long pas- 
sages; it has wide, shallow stairs, and 
not many of them, for my rooms not 
being large need not be lofty; it has 
only one storey above the ground 
floor; walls and roof are of the local 
material, whether bricks and tiles, or 
stone and flags; and of course it has 
the ideal garden. No annoying ledges 
can be found out of the reach of a 
duster, there are no windows sv 
heavy as to be unworkable, and every 
corner is rounded in the angles of 
walls, stairs and window frames. 
Twenty years ago we were all talking 
of the marvellous new hospital wards 
built without but who can 
show a house where the architect has 
thought of this necessary hygienic 
device? And yet, try to Sweep your 
stairs or to wash the paint of your 
windows, and you will find where the 
dust loves to collect, and whence it 
is so hard to dislodge it. My kitchen 
rooms are four in number and al 
washable by hose-pipe; 
they are kitchen proper, scullery, pan- 
try, and larder; and in addition to 
these is a pleasant kitchen sitting- 
room. I am speaking of a style of 
house which does not usually boast 
of a servants’ hall; but I cannot think 
it fitting that in any house the maids 
should be obliged to carry on their 
private life in the cooking kitchen— 
cating, sewing, drying clothes, even 
washing and drying their hair. The 
hitchen proper should be a laboratory. 
used solely for the preparation and 
cooking of meals. Mine is tiled on 
walls and floor, very lofty for its size. 
so as to ensure ventilation; the cook- 
ing, for which I use casseroles when- 
ever possible, is done by electricity or 
gas; a tap of cold main water is above 
the stove, so that kettles and pans may 
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be filled without carriage; the hot 
water is furnished by an automatic 
gas-circulator which supplies’ the 
whole house, and also heats a drying- 
room for clothes and a hot cupboard. 
The food and china cupboards are of 
plate-glass, clean, and open to view. 
In the kitchen sitting-room is an 
open grate, a bookcase, a sofa, and a 
sewing machine. The front door-steps 
are of marble, made, at no great ex- 
pense, of discarded marble mantel- 
pieces; they slope slightly outwards, 
are scored lightly across to remove 
uny danger of slipperiness in wet 
weather; at the top is a tap of hot 
water, which is turned on inside the 
house, a grid below receives the water. 
and the steps are clean. There is no 
brass curb to need daily rubbing and 
polishing; only a ledge of white 
marble. My ruling idea is that every 
house should be so made and fitted 
that a gentlewoman can do all the 
necessary work. Most of the hard and 
dirty work in our houses is due to 
defective planning and false economy 
in building, and to a callous disregard 
on the part of the architect for the 
unnecessary drudgery imposed on the 
Is it ever a pleasant thing to 
have to hand over to others work 
which you would rather not do your- 
selves? I am quite clear for my part 
that carrying water and coals, scrub- 
bing stone and rough wooden floors 
is not work for a woman: and I be- 
lieve that most doctors would endorse 
this statement. That there should still 
be a disease diagnosed and treated as 
“housemaid’s knee” is surely a lament- 
able comment on our civilization. My 
floors throughout the living rooms, 
bedrooms and halls are parqueted, 
with rugs at discretion; the parquet 
is swept or dusted every day, and 
polished once or twice every year by 
professional polishers. The cost of 
parquet need not be very great: a sim- 
ple kind can be laid for Ss. to 9s. the 
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square yard, just about double the 
price of a good linoleum, and once 
down lasts as long as the house, and is 
always clean, always beautiful. The 
dining-room fioor is bare parquet 
with a pretty rug or two, but has 
nothing under the table except many 
little footstools upholstered in pega- 
moid, a material too little known, 
which is an imitation of leather, not 
dear, quite beautiful, moth proof, dust 
proof, and practically indestructible. 
The idea of crumbs, and table ref- 
use generally, dropped on a carpet is 
repellent to anyone with sensitive 
feelings. On my table I use the mini- 
mum of ornamental silver, preferring 
glass and dainty china wherever possi- 
ble. All my furniture stands on legs 
well away from the ground, so that 
every article can be easily and thor- 
oughly dusted beneath; behind every 
mantelpiece is a polished and bevelled 
beading of wood, to ensure that the 
daily dusting shall leave no mark on 
the wall; and the skirting board. is 
curved outwards with the same object. 
Most of my walls are not papered, 
but are painted or distempered, and 
prettily panelled in white beadings on 
the unbroken surface, so that few 
pictures or ornaments are needed. 
Beauty, simplicity, and _ suitability 
should be our aim in all decorations. 
And now for the bedroom storey. 
Every corner of the stairs on the way 
up is of course rounded, the stair 
covering is pegamoid, and the stair 
rods are of polished wood; there is no 
unnecessary rubbing of brass rods to 
vex the soul and dirty the hands of 
the housemaid. In every bedroom is 
a fixed basin with hot and cold water; 
and in order to have plenty of space 
for toilet necessaries, I have a shelf 
of thick glass fixed by brackets to the 
wall above. The actual cost of a wash- 
hand basin, with taps and fixings, al. 
ways assuming that the plan of the 
water system in the house will allow 
LIVING AGE VOL, LXII. 3232 
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it, is no greater than that of a wash- 
hand stand and toilet set of fair qual- 
ity, and has the further advantage of 
being practically unbreakable. With 
my automatic gas-circulator I am cer- 
tain of hot water immediately, here or 
in any part of the house, at any hour 
of the day or night, at considerably 
less working cost than is entailed by 
burning coals in a kitchen-range for 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, 
most of the time just for the sake of 
heating the water. All my fire-irons, 
which are small and simple, wherever 
necessary are of wrought-iron; all my 
taps are of white enamel or gun-metal 
(pending the invention of the ideal 
material); these are dusted or wiped 
daily, and need no cleaning. Did you 
ever, as I have done, clean a brass 
tap thoroughly, then multiply the num- 
ber of minutes it took by the number 
of brass taps in the house, and that 
again by every single day in the year? 
After which I went through my books 
and calculated how much I had spent 
in a year on polishing materials for 
keeping bright a large number of 
things I would rather not have. But 
if brass taps you will have, bright 
they must be kept; the point is that 
taps need not be of brass. Then for 
the bathrooms of the house. I con- 
sider two the minimum for decency, 
three for comfort. Do not let the 
maids’ bath be a matter for scheming 
on their part and grudging on yours; 
let them openly have the right to the 
cleanliness which you enjoy. The 
bathrooms are tiled throughout, or 
have an efficient washable surface, of 
emdeca or patent distemper, and are 
places to splash in; the bath is not 
squeezed into the corner together with 
a complicated tangle of pipes so that 
the dust must collect behind it, but 
it stands openly in the room, the pipes 
boldly in evidence: in fact, every pipe 
throughout my house is plainly visible. 
and in case of accident can be repaired 
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at once. My baths are not large, of 
vitreous glaze, which is very easily 
cleaned, and the water pipes are of 
generous bore, so that a bath will fill 
or empty in one minute. 

And now a few words about the 
decorations. My doors are all French- 
polished, in white mouldings. All my 
paint, paper, or distemper is of the 
best quality; one of the most extrava- 
gant things a householder can do is 
to use poor paint. Have it good, even 
if, and a few lessons would teach you. 
you apply it yourself; use as much 
white paint as possible, and only the 
best, of a standard make, so that you 
can repair small damages yourself, 
and keep it always fresh; and in any 
ease make sure by your own super- 
vision that the cleaning of the paint is 
properly carried out. 

My helpers in the house at present 
are two maids, a bonne @ tout faire 
and a femme de chambre. But it is an 
age of specialization. When my munic- 
ipal hot-water and cooking centres 
are adopted, I shall look forward to 
the really ideal state of things, when 
the work of the house is done by one 
clever, well-educated young woman, 
who gives me the working hours of her 
day and returns home to sleep. I be- 
lieve that we are on the verge of a 
great revolution in domestic service, 
and that this is the form it will 
ultimately take; and, believe me, a 
very pleasant form indeed, and one 
that gives the maximum of freedom 
to the mistress as well as to the maid. 

I suppose everybody will agree 
that there is no sort of fire so pleasant 
and so wasteful as the ordinary open 
coal fire; but as my house was 
planned to entail the minimum of 
work, my open fires are few. For 
general use in the hall and sitting- 
rooms I have _ anthracite-burning 
stoves, an English improvement on the 
German patent, with radiators to con- 
vey the heat to rooms above or behind. 





They are rather expensive to fix, one 
with three or four radiators costing 
£20; but the daily expenditure in fuel 
is very small, and they need very little 
attention. A stove with two radiators 
or three will consume in twenty-four 
hours less than 3d. worth of anthra- 
cite, or 1s. 6d. worth a week, to be 
exact; and the warmth is constant, 
and the saving of labor incalculable. 
The only additional expense in work- 
ing them is that every two or three 
years the mica which protects the 
front wears out and needs renewing; 
but this is by no means a serious 
item. 

And now I come to my last point, 
a really important one. I said that 
there were three main factors in 
housework, excluding cooking: the 
effort to keep warm, the effort to keep 
the house clean, and the washing of 
dishes. We have in some measure 
treated of the first two; now I want to 
approach the last. In most houses the 
washing up is divided amongst the 
maids, who work sometimes. singly, 
sometimes in pairs, according to the 
size and regulations of the household, 
so that it is not very easy to get a 
correct estimate of the time spent in 
this quite necessary work. Irrespective 
of the washing of pans (and if the 
cooking utensils be casseroles, the 
scullery work becomes quite a differ- 
ent matter and much more pleasant), 
I calculate that the domestic washing 
up for a family of eight or nine per- 
sons including the staff, at the rate of 
four meals a day of the ordinary lib- 
eral but not extravagant sort, would 
take one maid from four to six hours 
—that is, anything from half to three- 
quarters of her working day. Now 
if we can save this work, we shall 
have taken a long step towards the 
goal of reducing the. service. My 
kitchen department has a washing-up 
machine, worked by compressed steam. 
an excellent labor-saving device: 
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similar machines, together with boot- 
polishing and potato-paring machines, 
and many other mechanical devices for 
simplifying domestic work, have long 
been in use in steamships and in hotels; 
but we want to have them in smaller 
sizes, manufactured by the tens of 
thousands for the relief of the house- 
wife. And of all mechanical aids, 
the most important is the washing-up 
machine. The ordinary method of 
washing up is open to great abuses, 
and the worst methods will not bear 
thinking of. Surely, this is a matter 
in which we may plead for an entire 
revolution in method. Our friends in 
America have left us far behind in 
their practical adoption of these labor- 
saving machines, many of which are 
not known to us in England even by 
name. Could one imagine a more de- 
lightful or profitable object of a com- 
mission than an enquiry into the 
housekeeping methods of all civilized 
countries, so that we might gather the 
best from all lands for our homes in 
England? I suppose as housekeepers 
we all abhor waste; but in our defini- 
tion of waste we include much more 
than waste of food or money. Wasted 
time, wasted lives, are of infinitely 
greater ultimate importance than 
either; and what more usual or more 
unreasonable cause of this waste is 
there than the daily drudgery which 
is entailed by our illogical domesticity? 
We plead for the introduction into the 
family house of all the, modern con- 
veniences which make life in a flat so 
delusively attractive. 

The whole question, then, is ob- 
viously one of investment, of spend- 
ing wisely to-day so as to save on many 
to-morrows. A few minutes’ calcula- 
tion will show the experienced house- 
wife that £300 or £400 spent on the 
house with the definite intention of 
simplifying the housework will prove 
a good investment. At the rate quoted 
above of 9s. per square yard, a room 
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of 21 ft. by 15 ft. could be floored 
with parquet and polished for £16, a 
whole house of moderate size for £120 
to £200. The filling in of solid right 
angles, the cost of extra baths at £7 
or £8 each, the installation of the gas 
circulator at £10, of the anthracite 
stoves at £20, and of the safety boiler 
for the washing-up machine at another 
£10, the cost of the marble steps and 
of the- proper treatment of kitchens 
and bathrooms, should not exceed an- 
other £150 to £200. Against this place 
the saving in service at £60 a year, or 
its capital value of £1200; and it is 
clear that the actual saving in money 
is considerable, quite irrespective of 
the general gain in ease and in the re- 
duction of worry. 

Lifts and speaking tubes, electric 
appliances for lighting, heating, cook- 
ing and cleaning, are now so much in 
ordinary use that I have not allowed 
them to appear in my calculations. I 
should like to say, though, that if I 
were an electrical engineer for a town, 
my policy would be first to bribe peo- 
ple to employ electric energy, rather 
than to deter them from it as under 
existing arrangements; and secondly. 
to spare no pains to produce electricity 
at a price within the reach of a mod- 
erate purse. 

I can only repeat, ignorance is the 
unforgivable sin; no mother of a 
household can afford to be ignorant: 
she must know everything, from food 
values to first aid and the scouring of 
pans. The Comtists admit no mar- 
riages but such as are approved of by 
medical men. I am tempted to wish 
that a day may come when no girl 
shall be considered fit for marriage 
until she has taken with distinction 
every branch of housecraft that can 
qualify her to rule a home. And finally, 
I should like to put in a plea once 
again for women architects. It is a 
profession for which women are ad- 
mirably adapted in co-operation with 
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men; there is a crying need that the 
common-sense and practical knowledge 
of women should be applied to the 
remedy of existing defects in most 
of the houses that we know so well 
and groan over so frequently. It is 
one of the few professions for women 
The Contetaporary Review. 


that are not overstocked; and certainly 
any liberal-minded architect would 
welcome the assistance in domestic 
architecture of a _ sensible, capable 
woman, who knows exactly what she 
wants and has studied how to get it. 
Jessie Carey. 
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No other single collection of letters 
that has been, or is likely to be, pub- 
lished, throws so rich and so various a 
light upon the great personal forces in 
the literature and art of England and 
America during the middle and later 
nineteenth century. For Charles Eliot 
Norton united a genius for friendship 
and appreciation with unique opportun- 
ities. Born in 1827 at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. of well-to-do and cul- 
tivated parents, of old Puritan stock on 
both sides, his father a professor of 
sacred literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity, he grew up in the little inti- 
mate society which virtually contained 
the intellect and spiritual enterprise 
of America. Longfellow, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, George 
Curtis were friends of the family, and 
though most of them were older than 
Norton, he lived on terms of the closest 
affection with them. Though it had 
distinctive American features, this in- 
tellectual society drew deeply from 
English sources. and the culture of 
Europe meant very much to it. Nor- 
ton’s parents were travelled folk, and 
Charles, a year old, was with them on 
a journey through Great Britain, where 
Andrews Norton had intercourse with 
Crabbe, Southey, Sir Walter Scott, and 
Wordsworth, who “took the little 
Charles Norton on his knees and ten- 
derly gave him his blessing.” After 

* “Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, with Bi- 
ographical Comment.” Edited by Sara Nor- 
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graduating at Harvard, in 1846, Charles 
entered business in the counting-house 
of a firm of East Indian merchants. 
But business never seriously occupied 
his mind, and when, in 1849, he visited 
India as a “super-cargo,” he was far 
more concerned with the art and poli- 
tics of the country than with con- 
tracts. Next year we find him in Paris 
with the best social and intellectual 
introductions, meeting De Vigny, De 
Tocqueville, and other important per- 
sonages. At the close of 1850 he is at 
Florence, seeing much of the Brown- 
ings. Back again from his travels in 
1852, he lived a few years of quiet life 
at Shady Hill, his delightful Cambridge 
home, and in Newport, nominally a 
business man, actually a cultivator of 
art and literature. forming close friend- 
ships with the greater or smaller lit- 
erary men, and in particular forming a 
strong and lasting tie with A. H. 
Clough, who lived for some consider- 
able time with the Nortons. Many of 
the early letters are to Clough, and give 
an interesting evidence of the extra- 
ordinary width of insight and inde- 
pendence of judgment of this young 
American. 

For most English readers the main 
interest of the volumes will probably 
be found in the friendship with Car- 
lyle and Ruskin, lasting from 1855 un- 
til the end of their lives. Both these 
great men seem to have taken to young 
Norton at once, not so much as an in- 
genuous and attractive boy, but rather 
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as one whom they recognized from the 
first as their equal in knowledge, and 
in regard for “the humanities.” We 
soon find him travelling with Ruskin in 
Italy, visiting him at Oxford and at 
Denmark Hill; while he followed up 
the still earlier friendship with the 
Gaskells at Manchester. Indeed, many 
of these early impressions are in letters 
to some member of the Gaskell family, 
with whom he conducted a _ corre- 
spondence lasting over fifty years. One 
of his latest letters, in 1908, was to 
Miss Meta Gaskell. His love of Ruskin 
was not marred by any blindness. A 
long letter to Curtis in 1869 shows a 
full appreciation of Ruskin’s wayward- 
ness. “Never,” said he once to me, 
“did fond, good parents, meaning to de 
right, do worse by a child than mine 
did by me.” Norton’s own incisive 
judgment deserves quotation: “Nothing 
has turned out for him as he most de- 
sired—everything has tended to make 
him more and more sensitive and self- 
willed and passionate and unreason- 
able and self-confident—and the result 
is that he hurts himself against life 
and the world, and is at the same time 
the most tender, humble, kind, 
generous and loving soul that this 
world contains. You see what a 
mass of unhappy contradictions he 
ag Elsewhere, Norton, speaking 
of Ruskin, says: “He spoke the 
secret of the ruin of his life to-day 
when he said to me, ‘I can’t remember 
that I ever did anything in my life 
except from the moment’s caprice.’ ” 
But even richer than the reminis- 
cences of Ruskin are those of Carlyle. 
For Norton’s accurate and capacious 
memory transferred to his notebook 
whole chunks of indubitably genuine 
Carlylese, often of the purest quality. 
“One day the talk fell upon his books. 
‘Poor old “Sartor”! he said. ‘It’s a 


book in which I take little satisfaction; 
really a book worth very little as a 
work of art, a fragmentary, disjointed, 
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vehement production.’ And so he goes 
on to say of his other books: ‘I’ve had 
little satisfaction or encouragement in 
the doing of them, and the most satis- 
faction I can get out of them now is 
the sense of havin’ shouldered a heavy 
burden o’ work, an’ not flinched under 
it. I’ve had but one thing to say from 
beginnin’ to end o’ them, and that was, 
that there’s no other reliance for this 
world or any other, but just the Truth, 
and that if men did not want to be 
damned to all eternity, they had best 
give up lyin’ and all kinds of false- 
hood.’ ‘It’s not a very pleasin’ retro- 
spect—those books 0’ mine—of a long 
life; a beggarly account of empty 
boxes.’” But Norton saw many other 
sides to Carlyle, and deeply regretted 
the way in which Froude and others 
had falsified the true under-nature of 
the man by dramatizing his half-humor- 
ous acerbities and crankiness. Writing 
to Ruskin after Cartyle’s death, he 
says: “Even you, I sometimes fancy, 
underrate the worth of the man, and let 
the trivial and external traits of his 
unique individuality go for too much in 
your cstimate of him. His essential 
nature was solitary in its strength, its 
sincerity, its tenderness. its nobility. 
He was nearer Dante than any other 
man. He belonged to the same order 
of spirits. Like Dante, his face was 
black with the smoke of hell, and the 
street-boys called him names and threw 
mud at him. His stomach sometimes 
got the better of his head, but that it 
did not master his heart and break his 
will is a marvel.” 

As a literary executor Norton pub- 
lished volumes of letters written by 
Carlyle and Ruskin, and to Englishmen 
his name is especially associated with 
theirs. But hardly less interesting is 
his friendship with Burne-Jones and 
Morris, Mill and Leslie Stephen, and 
the slighter glimpses he gives us of 
Lewis and George Eliot, Dickens, Dar- 
win, and many other celebrities. It 
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must not be understood that there was 
anything of the exploitation of celebri- 
ties in his intercourse. Though in cre 
ative achievement he did not compete 
with them, he always met them as 
their intellectual equal. In fact. the 
effect of these two volumes is to es- 
tablish for any intelligent reader a 
more truly living portrait of Norton as 
a rich and powerful intellectual and 
spiritual personality than any formal 
biography would be likely to compass. 
His judgments on men and books, art, 
polities, and the tendencies of his age, 
interspersed through his letters, are 
conspicuously sound and acute in sym- 
pathy and understanding. His equal 
bearing towards the great literary men 
of his own country and of this brings 
out in strong relief the optimism of the 
former as compared with, shall we say, 
the pejorism of the latter. Emerson, 
Holmes, Lowell, Curtis, with all their 
apprehensions of the materialism and 
the recklessness of their countrymen, 
were always firmly founded in the self- 
confidence of America. Norton, though 
not faint of faith, felt more keenly the 
defects of his countrymen, the lighter 
roots of the best American civilization. 
His own chief work was to give fuller 
nourishment and strength to those 
roots by helping to secure a firmer re- 
liance upon cultivated taste and reason. 
This work he assiduously carried out 
during the twenty years in which he 
“professed” the fine arts at Harvard. 
When he began. art was not seriously 
regarded as a mode of education, or as 
having any real value for the deeper 
purposes of life, even among the intel- 
lectual people of Boston. His teaching 
fell as “a shower upon a thirsty land.” 
Indeed, there is an extravagance of art- 
worship in certain circles of America 
to-day, which represents that excess of 
one-sided culture which Norton always 
denounced and withstood. Art by him 
was always taken in relation to the 
general cultivation of the mind, and his 


own special field was that of its rela- 
tions to literature. A great Dante 
scholar, he did more than any other 
man by his writings and teaching to 
bring the genius of medieval Italy into 
modern America. No American of 
worth and standing is indifferent (as 
sometimes happens to European men of 
letters) to the public events of his 
country. Though Norton never took an 
active part in the direct conduct of 
political affairs, he intervened, with 
great effect, at the two epochs in his 
lifetime when the fortunes of the na- 
tion were in jeopardy. Though feeble 
health prevented him from “serving” 
as a soldier in the Civil War, he threw 
the whole energy of his mind for sev- 
eral years into the work of influencing 
public opinion through the Press. He 
was joint-editor with Lowell of the 
“North American Review” during the 
war, and contributed to it a series of 
articles, urging a strong Northern 
policy. In 1865 he was one of the 
founders of the New York “Nation,” a 
paper edited for so many years by one 
of the most intimate friends of his mid- 
dle life, Mr. Godkin. “The ‘Nation’ 
will give you my politics,” he wrote 
years after; and those who know this 
straight and stalwart paper will recog- 
nize exactly where Norten stood in re- 
gard to the leading public issues of his 
time. Once only in his later years did 
he intervene—namely, to denounce, in 
the most uncompromising terms, the 
treachery to o!d American ideals per- 
petrated in the Spanish War. His ad- 
dress on “True Patriotism,” printed 
here in full, is perhaps the most im- 
pressive and convincing criticism of 
Imperalism that has ever been penned. 
His personal position is thus well sum- 
marized in qa passage from a letter to 
Dr. Waldstein. “It is not that we 
would nold America back from playing 
her full part in the world’s affairs, but 
that we believe that her part could be 
better accomplished by close adherence 














to those high principles which are 

ideally embodied in her institutions— 

by the establishment of her own 

democracy in such wise as to make it 

a symbol of noble self-government, and 

by exercising the influence of a great, 
The Nation. 
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unarmed, and peaceful Power in the 
affairs and the moral temper of the 
world.” These are even wiser words 
than his two friends, Carlyle and Rus- 
kin, would have found in their heads 
and hearts to utter. 





THE FASHION IS ALWAYS BEAUTIFUL. 


The other day I heard a group of 
women at luncheon discussing, with 
the charming gravity which they al- 
ways bring to bear on matters of per- 
sonal adornment, the fashions of the 
immediate future. One of them had 
just returned from a shopping expedi- 
tion to Paris, and the others listened 
to her reports much as the headquarters 
staff in a great campaign might listen 
to news brought in by scouts and pa- 
trols, on whose depositions their in- 
formation must be based. This lady 
electrified the others by assuring them 
that they would all be wearing 
flounces next year. Everything, she 
said, was going in the direction of 
flounces; whereupon two of her audi- 
ence expressed disappointment and 
protest, but the third and prettiest 
said, “But the fashion is always beau- 
tiful.” Fer some reason this not very 
striking expression remained in my 
memory and haunted me as I went 
about my affairs; and as the only way 
to get rid of such an idea is to think 
it out, I set myself, when I got home, 
to consider what amount of truth 
might lie in it. 

If you pass in review through your 
mind all the fashions in dress which 
you have known in your own time you 
will, I think, find none that seems so 
beautiful as that of the present mo- 
ment. By dress I mean, of course, 
women’s dress and adornment gener- 
ally, because that is the highest and 
most artistic form which dress takes 
with us. I do not mean the extreme 





of the fashion, or that exaggerated 
style which likes to overstep the mode 
a little in every direction; but rather 
the style of dress worn by pretty 
women whose clothes are perhaps 
their chief preoccupation, and who 


have ample means to cultivate and 


give expression to their own individual 
taste as applied to the mode of the mo- 
ment. It is always, then, the latest 
fashion which has seemed to us most 
beautiful. If one leaves out the fash- 
ions of the last year or two and re- 
views those that succeeded them one 
may, it is true, make critical discrim- 
ination among them. Thus the early 
Victorian fashions were obviously 
much prettier than the late Victorian, 
which were, indeed, probably the 
ugliest that human beings have ever 
devised. Yet at the time one thought 
them beautiful—at any rate I know 
that I did; although now when I turn 
over those old volumes of “Punch” 
which were my chief source of in- 
formation upon social matters I won- 
der how we could have borne to see 
our friends so disguised and bedecked. 

My earliest studies in clothes and the 


‘fashion were made in Church—that be- 


ing the place where I had most mate- 
rial before me to consider and most 
time in which to consider it. It was 
the era of bustles, and one watched 
the people coming down the aisle of 
the church, each woman carrying on 
her back a draped protuberance, by 
the extent, adornment, or “set” of 
which, among other things, the extent 
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of her adherence to the fashion might 
be judged. One by one the bustles 
came in, glided down the aisle, and 
disappeared into pews. Whether they 
were sat upon or merely leaned against 
I had not then, and have not to this 
day, ascertained; but I have seen them 
put on, and, in that careless intimacy 
with which a very small child is made 
free of the most sacred scenes of fem- 
inine toilet, observed a_ beautiful 
woman, half clothed, tying by means 
of a tape a kind of pack or hump 
stuffed with horsehair upon her back. 
I remember even at the time thinking 
it a singularly brutal and undignified 
scene, like the harnessing of a cart- 
horse; and the memory and impression 
remained with me, and often, when al- 
most intoxicated by the dignity with 
which some bustle or other went rock- 
ing down the aisle, I have remembered 
and visualized the sordid foundation 
on which it rested, and my joy in it 
has departed, like the joy of one who 
sees through to the mean motives that 
lie behind magnificent actions. 
Sometimes, if I remember right. 
there was substituted for the bustle 
a kind of cage made of metal girders 
covered with cloth, although whether 
this belonged to the bustle era or was 
some relic of the fashion which had 
preceded it I do not know. But I re- 
member the mode called the “water- 
fall,” which seemed to me at the time 
one of the most ravishing things con- 
ceivable for the adornment of femi- 
nine beauty. The “waterfall” was a 
group of closely parallel vertical pleats 
(if that be the proper word), which be- 
gan somewhere in the small of the 
back, curved magnificently over the 
bustle, and descended to the ground. 
The idea was apparently of a stream 
of water which, rising somewhere be- 
tween the shoulder-blades, broke as it 
were upon the bustle, and poured in 
an Niagara of pleats to the hem of the 
garment—comparable, had it only been 


employed in front instead of the back 
of the dress, to that river of precious 
ointment that ran down Aaron’s beard 
to the skirts of his’ garments. But 
whatever its origin may have been, 
there was a day when this device was 
the very latest fashion; and on that 
day I for one thought it extremely 
beautiful. 

To take another extreme case of the 
same kind, I remember a device by 
which the sleeves, where they joined 
the shoulders of the dress, sprouted 
or were continued upwards, giving the 
impression of either a morbid growth 
or of shoulders hideously shrugged. 
These were called “ears”; at first they 
were flat, like a bat’s or mouse’s; buf, 
gradually becoming fuller, and the ful- 
ness extending further and further 
down the sleeves, they developed at 
last into the puffed and _ swollen 
sleeves which were the joy of a later 
day. But there was a day when no- 
body without ears to their sleeves 
could be regarded as being properly 
dressed at all; the absence of them 
gave a wretchedly poor and mean ap- 
pearance to the whole person; while 
the set of a pair of smart ears would 
of itself be enough to give distinction 
and chic to their wearer. 

It was thus with hair-dressing, with 
jewelry, and with every kind of gar- 
ment. You, good reader, may have 
had all the beauty and romance of 
your life associated with a being upon 
whose forehead was reared an edifice 
of tightly and artificially curled hair: 
from whose ears depended lumps of 
gold shaped like a coil of rope, round 
whose neck hung a locket or kind of 
safe deposit structure of the same 
precious metal, and on whose gentle 
breast there rose and fell a large 
brooch consisting of a large oval pane 
of glass behind which, a grizzly relic. 
was stored a mass of human hair; who 
daily tied upon herself with tapes the 
stuffy burden of a _ bustle; whose 

















Sterne. 


sleeves sprouted into a pair of ears, 
and who wore a bonnet and a dolman 
upon which yards of jet beads and bu- 
gles were strung. I remember distinctly 
—and this has a particularly interesting 
bearing on my subject—that in my 
earliest childhood the picture called 
into my mind by the word “pretty” 
(and all words are associated in our 
minds with some picture) was that of 
a tightly curled fringe. For a long 
time I thought that to be pretty was 
to have a fringe; that those who had 
it could properly be called pretty and 
those who lacked it could not. To- 
day we consider all these things ugly 
and disfiguring, and we are right; but 
in their own day we thought them 
beautiful—they symbolized beauty for 
us. And although in my own mind I 
feel convinced that the fashions of to- 
day are more beautiful than anything 
in the last two hundred years, at any 
The Saturday Review. 
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rate, it is probable that they, too, with 
all jtheir simplicity and fidelity to 
the beauties of the body’s own form 
will be regarded by some future gener- 
ation as—not ugly, perhaps, but at any 
rate absurd. The real reason, I think, 
why the fashion is always beautiful 
at any rate while it lasts, is that it is 
associated with some of the most 
beautiful things and the most beauti- 
ful people that we know; that it en- 
shrines something more than can ap- 
peal merely to the eye—something that 
springs from the heart, belongs to 
our griefs and our joys, and is a part 
of our living and breathing existence. 
The fashion is a symbol of the contem- 
porary, of the present hour, of life it- 
self; and as life is always beautiful. 
it is perhaps for that reason that we 
are right in finding the fashion beauti- 
ful also. 
Filson Young. 


STERNE. 


Never was humor and sentimentality 
combined in such a curious manner 
as in Laurence Sterne, the bicente- 
nary of whose birth has just been 
celebrated. it is inaccurate. per- 
haps, to say that the two things 
were combined, because they are 
strictly incapable of fusion, but in 
Sterne’s writings, at all events, they 
existed conspicuously side by side; 
and to-day this seems wonderful, for 
we have come to regard humor as nec- 
essarily destructive of all sentimental- 
ity. The explanation, if ever there is 
an explanation of genius (personally, 
we would rather believe that there is 
not), is that the sentimentality of 
Sterne was all on the surface; that it 
was a posture and- not an essential 
ingredient of his mind. His senti- 
mentality is often mawkish, unpleas- 
ant stuff that makes one momentarily 


detest Sterne and all his works; and 
then there comes sweeping back on the 
vision the jolly, simple, completely 
lovable, and completely wrought char- 
acter of Uncle Toby, and we agree 
unreservedly with Hazlitt that his 
portrait is one of the highest compli- 
ments ever paid to human nature. 
Think of what Sterne did for English 
literature in Tyristram Shandy and The 
Sentimental Journey. He gave his coun- 
try what the natural man instinctively 
finds the most acceptable literary form 
—prose that is an idealization of the 
conversational manner. It is the 
Gothic manner that forswears the 
majesties of proportion and restraint. 
but still is capable of grandeur in its 
rambling, its looseness, and instability 
of literary purpose. The Renaissance, 
for all its glories, left a long heritage 
of literary pedantry; the literary world 
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here was well filled with “Italianate” 
Englishmen. Sterne laughed pomposity 
and formality out of face with the en- 
thusiastic support of all good fellows 
who were tired of it but had waited 
for a genius to crush it. Of course, 
Sterne was not original in any un- 
challengeable sense. He owed ail his 
inspiration, to begin with, to his “dear 
Rabelais and still dearer Cervantes.” 
But what he borrowed he transformed 
and recreated. To say that Sterne 
was a plagiarist is like saying that 
Shakespeare stole Italian comedies. 
Uncle Toby stands beside the great 
joyous characters of literature; he is 
the fellow of Falstaff, Pickwick, 
Sancho Panza, Jourdain. Sterne’s in- 
fluence was almost instantly felt 
throughout Europe, and is felt even 
more to-day than then. Carlyle’s prose 
often seems to be imitating the knacks 
and keeping time to the rbythms 
which echoed in his mind from his 
reading of Sterne. Thackeray and 
Dickens derived as much from Sterne 
as from Fielding. Stevenson’s method 
of narrative, as in An Inland Voyage 
and Travels with a Donkey, would have 
been impossible without The Senti- 
mental Journey. And it is to be no- 
ticed that both Sterne and Fielding 
began to write in revolt against the 
word of authority that was honored 
in their day—Sterne against the ac- 
cumulation of preposterous ecclesiasti- 
cal erudition, and Fielding against the 
sentimentality, and what he thought 
was the prudery, of Richardson. The 
sentimental side of Sterne might itself 
have been parodied, but we think as 
a matter of fact that it never was. It 
was rather imitated slavishly and 
widely. Sterne was the first to use 
the word “sentimental” in a sense of 
his own, indicating (to define one col- 
loquialism by means of another) the 
“tender passion.” Since his day no one 
has been in any doubt as to the nature 
of Mr. Jones’s feelings towards Miss 


Smith, if Miss Smith says that Mr. 
Jones has become “quite sentimental.” 
Salaciousness, innuendo (even when 
pointed with such perfect art that 
the most obtuse cannot fail to see the 
point any more than they are able to 
discover the verbal offence) are un- 
pleasant habits in a clergyman. All 
one can say in extenuation of Sterne, 
in the interests of justice rather than 
from any particular desire to exculpate 
him, is that he belonged to his times. 
So long as clergymen occupied their 
pulpits with some regularity a certain 
amount of obscenity in unofficial or 
relaxed moments was not taken 
gravely amiss. Bishop Warburton 
was a great admirer of Sterne’s writ- 
ings, and begged him to remove inde- 
cency from his pages; but one cannot 
help feeling that Warburton, having 
made his protest, would not have 
ceased to read Sterne with delight be- 
cause the admonition was not ac- 
cepted. Sterne, indeed, took no notice 
of it. We admit that Sterne was prob- 
ably an odious creature to meet. He 
accepted a Whig living in Yorkshire. 
and wrote in support of the Whigs 
until he felt affluent enough to resist 
the Whiggish instructions that came 
from a powerful uncle. He joined in 
the revels of Skelton Hall, known as 
Crazy Castle, where his friend Hall- 
Stevenson almost emulated the proceed- 
ings of the Hell Fire Clubs and Med- 
menham Abbey. He was a seizer of 
common land, a liver to himself, and a 
neglecter of his parishioners. His 
sensitiveness, like his sentimentality. 
was superficial. The boy who wept 
over scenes in the Iliad at school did 
not become a generous, chivalrous, or 
considerate man. The man who could 
moan over a caged starling, or say 
magnanimously to a fly, “Go, poor 
devil; get thee gone! Why should I 
hurt thee? This world surely is wide 
enough to hold both thee and me,” 
was indifferent to the happiness of 
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any woman with whom he told him- 
self (or at least told her) that he was 
in love. His principles and his pitia- 
ble practice were as far apart as those 
of Rousseau. Thackeray (who, how- 
ever, too easily lost the immortal hu- 
morist in the man of licence) said of 
him in the English Humorists, “The 
foul satyr’s eyes leer out of the leaves 
constantly.” ‘Coleridge more exquis- 
itely described the peculiar character 
of Sterne’s innuendo:— 


“With regard to Sterne and the 
charge of licentiousness which presses 
so seriously on his character as 4 
writer, I would remark that there is a 
sort of knowingness, the wit of which 
depends, Ist, on the modesty it gives 
pain to. or 2ndly, on the innocence or 
innocent ignorance over which it tri- 
umphs, or 3rdly, on a certain oscilla- 
tion in the individual’s own mind be- 
tween the remaining good and the en- 
croaching evil of his nature—a sort of 
dallying with the devil—a fluxionary 
art of combining courage with cow- 
ardice, . . . so that the mind has its 
own white and black angel, the same 
or similar amusement as may be sup- 
posed to take place between an old 
debauchee and a prude—the feeling 
resentment, on the one hand, from a 
prudential anxiety to preserve ap- 
pearances and have a character, and 
on the other an inward sympathy 
with the enemy.” 

And yet Sterne was not a hypocrite, 
for all that he did he did openly. 
When he wanted specially to denounce 
the critics he could only think of hy- 
pocrisy as the crime with which to 
compare the crime of the critics. “Of 
all the cants which are canted in this 
canting world, though the cant of hy- 
pocrisy may be the worst, the cant of 
criticism is the most tormenting.” He 


had not himself any cant. He was 
innocent of the cant of art. Upon the 
resounding success of Tristram Shandy 
his first reflection was the frankly 
commercial one that he could easily 
bring out “a couple of volumes of 
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Shandyism” every year, and that he 
saw “no reason why it might not go 
on for forty years.” 

Let us get back to the pleasant 
company of Uncle Toby, Mr. and Mrs. 
Shandy, Parson Yorick, Dr. Slop, Cor- 
poral Trim, Obadiah, and Bridget. 
Those who delight in the unfolding of 
character through progression by di- 
gression must always hold Tristram 
Shandy the key and masterpiece of 
their enjoyment. Digression, said 
Sterne, is like sunshine. No doubt 
there are some readers who are dis- 
heartened by irrelevancy, and as Mr. 
Gosse remarked in his entertaining 
address on Sterne at the Authors’ Club 
on Monday, Tristram Shandy is not for 
them. “Sterne,” he said, “did not 
merely not shun occasions of being 
irrelevant, but he sought them out 
and eagerly cultivated them. Sterne 
kept a stable of prancing, plump little 
hobby-horses, and he trotted them out 
upon every occasion. But this is what 
makes his books the best conversa- 
tional writing in the English language. 
He writes for all the world exactly as 
though he was talking at his ease, 
and we listen enchanted to the care- 
less, frolicking, idle, penetrating 
speaker who builds up for us so non- 
chalantly, with persistent but unob- 
trusive touch upon touch, his immortal 
figures.” Never was the art of put- 
ting you off, while all the time provok- 
ing your curiosity and staving off your 
resentment at being sold, cultivated so 
triumphantly as by Sterne. And then, 
apart from the likeableness of the 
Shandy family, and the uproarious 
display of bogus learning, as in the 
great curse of Ernulphus and the dis- 
sertation upon noses, what a pleasing 
picture we have of the kindly rela- 
tions of an English family with their 
servants in the eighteenth century! 
Trim’s faithful humoring of his mas- 
ter while the building of the toy forti- 
fications goes on, and the reciprocal 
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affection and trust of Uncle Toby. 
make the heart warm. A perfect pic- 
ture of freedom and familiarity with- 
out disrespect is here presented. The 
same thing is true whether the servant 
is Corporal Trim or Obadiah or 
Bridget. Take, as an example, Uncle 
Toby’s discussion with Trim about 
Tristram’s name:— 


“*For my own part. Trim, though 
I can see little or no difference betwixt 
my nephew’s being called Tristram or 
Trismegistus—yet as the thing sits so 
near my brother’s heart, Trim—lI 
would freely have given a hundred 
pounds rather then it should have 
happened.’ ‘A hundred pounds, an’ 
please your honor!’ replied Trim. ‘I 
would not give a cherrystone to boot.’ 
‘Nor would I, Trim, upon my own ac- 
count,’ quoth my uncle Toby, ‘but my 
brother, whom there is no. arguing 
with in this case, maintains that a great 
deal more depends, Trim, upon Chris- 
tian names than what ignorant people 
imagine, for he says there never was 
a great or theroic action performed 
since the world began by one called 
Tristram—nay, he will have it, Trim, 
that a man can neither be learned, or 
wise, or brave. ‘’Tis all fancy. an’ 
please your honor. I fought just as 
well,’ replied the corporal. ‘when the 
regiment called me Trim, as when 
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they called me James Builer.. ‘And 
for my own part,’ said my uncle Toby, 
‘though I should blush to boast of my- 
self, Trim, yet had my name been 
Alexander, I could have done no more 
at Namur than my duty.’ ‘Bless your 
honor!’ cried Trim, advancing three 
steps as he spoke, ‘Does a man think 
of his Christian name when he goes 
upon the attack? ‘Or when he stands 
in the trench, Trim? cried my uncle 
Toby, looking firm. ‘Or when he en- 
ters a breach? said Trim, pushing in 
between two chairs. ‘Or forces the 
lines?’ cried my uncle. rising up, and 
pushing his crutch like a pike. ‘Or 
facing a platoon?’ cried Trim, present- 
ing his stick like a fire-lock. ‘Or when 
he marches up the glacis? cried my 
uncle Toby, looking warm, and set- 
ting his foot upon his stool.”’. 


Finally let the reader turn to the con- 
versation in Tristram Shandy between 
Sterne and the oppressed donkey 
which he fed with a macaroon in the 
street at Lyons. That graceful and 
fanciful passage—which was a new 
method of writing invented by Sterne 
—will enable any one to see exactly 
what all modern travellers of senti- 
ment who have recorded their impres- 
sions owe to the example of Laurence 
Sterne. 





SPREADEAGLEISM. 


It is simply amazing to read the 
opinions pronounced by some of our 
contemporaries on the Mexican situa- 
tion. Every passage dealing with the 
complexities of home and foreign poli- 
tics, the advancement of civilization. 
the fundamentals of human destiny is 
inspired by the firm and clear convic- 
tion that the right must ultimately 
triumph; that truth, liberty, and jus- 
tice are principles worth fighting for 
and certain to prevail. But when it 
comes to the action taken by the 
United States with regard to Mexico 


the eternal verities are forgotten; they 
apparently cease to operate. Presi- 
dent Wilson, it is said, has chosen to 
adopt a hostile attitude towards Mex- 
ico; it does not matter whether he 
was right or wrong—probably he was 
wrong; nevertheless, the fate of Mex- 
ico was decided by his nod: it is in- 
evitable, and, in Dr. Page’s language, 
“that is all there is to it.” Something 
of the same spirit of fatalism, though 
in this case it was imbued by patriotic 
foresight, led Bishop Fallon, of Lon- 
don, Ontario, to declare recently: “The 
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independence of a nation of ten mil- 
lions side by side with another of a 
hundred millions can be no better 
than a hollow mockery. The inde- 
pendence of Cuba, or Mexico, is not a 
political reality for me. But the worst 
I have to say of Canadian independ- 
ence is that on the inevitable day it 
will place Canada in a false position. 
The inevitable day for the enemy will 
come.” If this estimate of the inevi- 
tability of aggression by fraud or force 
were true, the story of Scotland, of 
Norway, and of all the small free peo- 
ples would have to be re-written. We 
should be faced with a grim picture 
of unscrupulous strength for ever 
exercised irresistibly against the liber- 
ties of the weak, and the moral gov- 
ernment of the world declaring itself 
in the repeated sacrifice of the lesser 
nations. It is untrue, and must re- 
main untrue. Believing that nothing 
inevitable awaits humanity except 
death and the Last Judgment, we shall 
refuse to consider it possible that 
Mexico can be shorn of her freedom, 
so hardly won nearly a hundred years 
ago, until she has actually fallen a 
prey to the capitalists and war- 
mongers of the States now scheming 
against her under cover of a specious 
democratic formula. And should the 
worst happen, it can only~be as the 
exception to a rule fortified by a far 
higher sanction than the Monroe doc- 
trine can allege. 

This doctrine is now revealed 
plainly, twisted from its original ex- 
pression of a desire to maintain the 
international situation as it prevailed 
on the American Continents ninety 
years ago into a claim to prevent the 
other Republics from developing their 
resources by means of European capi- 
tal and to further the self-aggrandize- 
ment of the States, their financiers 
and concession-grabbers, at no matter 
what cost to these-minor nationalities. 
To do them strict justice, the politi- 
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cians of the States have always 
treated the dogma as binding solely 
on the European Powers; they have 
never felt called upon to respect it 
themselves when profit or mere grasp- 
ing at possession dictated its infringe- 
ment. “With the existing colonies and 
dependencies of any European Power 
we shall not interfere,” wrote Presi- 
dent Monroe, but Cuba and Puerto 
Rico on the American hemisphere 
were no safer than the distant Philip- 
pines. Nor were the territories of the 
other American peoples rendered invio- 
lable—except as against Europe. A 
convenient rebellion and a provoked 
war left Mexico shorn of Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California, just 
as many years later a bogus and 
bloodless revolt robbed Colombia of 
the Canal zone area. “The way that 
Governments took other countries then 
was to take their lands,” said Dr. 
Page in his singularly candid expo- 
sure, at the Savage Club dinner, of 
his own Government’s methods and 
pretensions. “In this period we have 
developed subtler ways to effect that: 
for instance, by taking their bonds.” 
Or, for instance, by a direct money 
payment. The Nicaraguan proposal, 
which Dr. Wilson is about to revive, 
stipulates that for a naval station in 
Fonseca Bay, the right to construct 
an inter-oceanic canal, or rather to for- 
bid a canal being constructed, and for 
a protectorate over Nicaragua, the 
United States are to pay £600,000. It 
seems a paltry price at which to 
reckon a nation’s independence, but 
Nicaragua is impoverished, and behind 
the power of the purse there moves 
the pressure of superior force. Costa 
Rica, Honduras, and Salvador protest. 
They had hoped with Nicaragua to 
form a Central American federation. 
They are coolly offered the privilege 
of becoming “kept” republics; there- 
after they may make any subordinate 
domestic arrangements they please. 
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Colombia, if she behaves sensibly and 
rejects the European concessionnaire 
in favor of the Yankee, is promised a 
still larger sum than Nicaragua. What 
else is this but the cynical ruthlessness 
of Simon Legree, the slave-driver, 
trafficking in the honor and free- 
dom not of individuals, but of 
nations? 

“The United States can countenance 
only one sort of government, which 
exists for the benefit of the governed 
and by their consent.” Consumed 
with a burning passion for the observ- 
ance of an abstract theory by other 
people, the States have sent “umpires” 
to superintend the Parliamentary elec- 
tions in San Domingo, and to-day, de- 
spite the remonstrances of a brother 
democracy, four American warships 
are in Dominican waters to guarantee 
the sanctity of the ballot. It sounds 
flimsy, but it is better than no excuse 
at all. And this pretext is vague and 
adaptable enough to serve on any oc- 
casion, for sometimes, by Dr. Page’s 
leave, “we” do not “take their bonds.” 
It will justify President Wilson in 
driving Mexico into bankruptcy; it will 
ease the consciences of those who sup- 

The Outlook. 


ply arms and money to the banditti 
now striving to upset a ruler, perhaps 
the one man able to save Mexico, 
who has been tried in the just scales 
of democracy and found wanting. But 
will it do more? Before the tribunal 
of humanity will it wipe out the stain 
of the savage useless blood-shedding 
in Mexico for which the intrigues of 
Wall Street, the advice of Trust-fed 
Senators, and the State Department 
are answerable? “Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Bryan accuse the President (Huerta) 
of being responsible for one death. 
They are responsible for thousands. 
But for them the Civil War would 
have ended long ago.” Thus the Times 
quotes “a sober Englishman, whose 
name is widely known in Mexico”; 
and the special correspondent adds, 
“almost all foreigners in Mexico ap- 
pear to share that Englishman’s view.” 


- True, it is only “greaser” killing 


“greaser” at present, and James Mon- 
roe may eventually come into his 
kingdom without the loss of a single 
American soldier. So easily and safely 
may the United States add to their 
record the foul crime of extirpating 
the manhood of a nation. 
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Under the simple but accurately de- 
scriptive title “Jesus Said’ (Sherman, 
French & Cv.) Miss Frances E. Lord 
has selected and arranged the recorded 
words of Christ, so grouped as to an- 
swer the most pressing questions of 
life in the Great Teacher’s own lan- 
guage. “Questions out of the Night,” 
“Questions from without the Pale,” 
“A Question of Caste,” “A Question of 
Times and Seasons,” “What it means 
to follow Jesus,” and “When cometh 
the Kingdom of God” are among the 
nearly fifty inquiries of the soul here 
put and answered in Christ’s own 


words, without any comment or at- 
tempt at exposition. The little book 
is an inspiring manual for devotional 
reading and it is in line with the trend 
of the day,—back of the theologians 
and the critics to Christ Himself. 


The suffragist and the suffragette 
now abound in both American and 
English fiction, and in Mrs. Edith 
Huntington  Mason’s “The Great 
Plan,” they carry their war into Ger- 
many. Having taken some of them 
there, literally regardless of expense, 
Mrs. Mason gives them a castle and 

















a watch-tower on the Rhine, and 
shows them defying the Kaiser, their 
kinsmen, and the aristocracy of Ber- 
lin, for “the cause.” How she man- 
ages to give each of them her beloved 

young man, while depriving all of 
, them of their “old red sandstone” 
castle is not to be revealed here. 
Neither shall the reason for the final 
triumph of love be told. One of them 
is a very pretty and clever American 
girl, as the artist, Mr. J. Allen St. 
John, and the author unite to show, 
and she deserves the happy destiny 
which Mrs. Mason awards her, A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 


The general editors of the new 
Tuder Edition of Shakespeare,—Pro- 
fessor W. A. Neilson of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Professor A. H. Thorn- 
dike of Columbia University—have 
signalized the completion of that edi- 
tion in forty attractive volumes by the 
publication of an exceedingly compact 
and interesting handbook of “The 
Facts about Shakespeare” in a _ vol- 
ume uniform with the edition. Bach 
volume of the Tudor Shakespeare is 
fully supplied with notes and other il- 
lustrative material, but in this volume 
are grouped together biographical 
facts and traditions, sketches of the 
Elizabethan drama and theatre, and 
chapters on chronology and develop- 
ment, the text, questions of authen- 
ticity and the various editions of the 
plays, an index of characters and @ 
bibliography. “Multum in parvo” 
seems to have been the editors’ motto. 
The Macmillan Co. 


An altogether bewitching and irre- 
sistible pair are “The Irish Twins,” 
pictured and described in Lucy Fitch 
Perkins’s book with that title. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) The author 


has a clear understanding of child- 
nature in general and Irish child- 
nature in 


particular. Larry and 
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Hileen are as simple and natural a 
pair of children as ever got themselves 
between the covers of a book. The 
story of their artless doings is brightly 
and sympathetically told. Their visits 
to Grannie Malone; their adventure 
with the Tinkers; their discovery of 
the stolen geese; the games that they 
played and the folk-stories they lis- 
tened to; their finding of the lost pig, 
the fond care which they gave her, 
and the use to which they ultimately 
put her in paying the rent of their 
home; and their departure for Amer- 
ica, under convoy of the Uncle who 
wore a silk hat and had attained the 
grandeur of an Alderman,—all this 
and much else is wrought into the 
story, which has the true Celtic flavor 
from first to last. The curtain finally 
is lifted upon what happened twenty 
years later, when Larry, arrayed in 
uniform, figures as King of the Cross- 
ing on one of Chicago’s most crowded 
thoroughfares. Scattered thickly 
through the text are scores of pic- 
tures vividly presenting the Twins 
and their friends. Happy the author 
who can be her own illustrator, as in 
this case, and can do the work so 
well. Any grown-up person, who 
craves the delight of giving and re 
ceiving pleasure at the same time 
Should try the experiment of reading 
this book aloud to any bright child. 


Philippine life and problems form 
the setting for David Potter's “The 
Streak.” Anne Nelson went as a 
bride to her husband’s old home in 
Manila believing his mother’s people 
to have been Spanish. A certain ten- 
derness and consideration everywhere 
shown Mrs. Nelson, did not particu- 


larly impress her until circumstances 
revealed the fact that her husband 
was a half-caste. The temptations 
which would naturally come to such 
a man as Dick Nelson, with native 
blood in his veins, enormous wealth, 
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and great ambition, are pictured by 
the auther in a striking manner. The 
various movements afoot, different 
political parties, plots and conspiracies 
which exist in the Islands, proved too 
much for a man whose sense of hunor 
had always been wanting in Anglo- 
Saxon stability. Anne Nelson did not 
lack for friends, and iu the supreme 
moments of her husband’s failure she 
was able to find solace. The story is 
told in a clear cut, graphic fashion 
which makes it very readable. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 


Novels once ended with a wedding. 
Mr. Charles Marriott’s “The Won- 
drous Wife” begins with a separation 
five years after marriage, the wife 
having discovered her husband’s infi- 
delity. She embarks on an independent 
career, and although not a very clever 
manager, contrives to make a place 
for herself in the world and to be use- 
ful to women poorer than herself. 
Women of all classes and some men 
discuss her and one man loves her, 
and after refusing his request for an 
elopement, she at last consents. The 
fluctuations of her mind before she 
eomes to this point, and arrives at a 
final decision, bring events to a cli- 
max. The passages in which art 
sways the lovers of the story, and 
the moral resistance opposed to evil- 
doing are exceedingly well done, but 
the peculiar wondrousness of the wife 
is that she is equally incalculable to 
everybody. Bobbs Merrill Company. 


Mrs. Mary L. Watts’s “Van Cleve 
and His Friends,” as Atlantic Monthly 
readers knew it while it ran its course 
as a serial novel, is now published by 
the Macmillan Company, in a book en- 
titled “Van Cleve,” with the sub- 
title “His Friends and his Family,” 
and making a solid volume as trust- 
worthy in appearance as Van Cleve 
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himself. It begins by introducing in 
a single chapter, representatives of 
about half the Mississippi Valley, 
and establishing connections between 
them, down to the hero, and 
the young friend who is to play 
an important part in his life. At 
first, the author works by proffer- 
ing the newest suggestions as to these 
persons, then she carefully accounts 
for the nearer connections of Van 
Cleve and his closest friends, and so 
continues in a masterly imitation of a 
good after-dinner story-teller’s best 
manner. Her delicately confidential air 
of reserve is perfectly maintained. 
and she carries her readers and 
characters through the breathless, 
bewildering hurry of the Spanish 
war with a.vehemence that changes 
fiction into living, impressive history, 
and then the tale returns to a country 
at peace, and artistically settles the 
private affairs of everybody. The 
notes of the book are overflowing with 
vitality and minute knowledge of each 
subject taken in hand. One suspects 
Mrs. Watts of having read the letters 
and the private diaries of every one 
whom she mentions, and of being able 
te give chapter and page for all her 
anecdotes. But, nevertheless, the 
great moments and the important inci- 
dents are duly and properly empha- 
sized and one does not forget them. 
The scene in which Van Cleve mis- 
judges his rather silly friend who is 
going to prove himself a real hero; and 
the swiftly moving account of the hur- 
ried search of camp and transport and 
hospital, eager but fearful lest success 
may bring one face to face with horror 
unbearable, challenge comparison with 
some great poetry and history in 
their power to stir the heart. Mrs. 
Watts began by carefully finishing 
every trifle and she has gone far on 
the way to the perfection which re- 
wards such workers. 





